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“And gladly wolde he 
lerne, and gladly teche.” 
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This makes no pretence to be anew “ Scholars’ Edition” of Skelton, 
although such a work is eminently needed, the last having appeared 
eighty years ago. This is a selection from his poems, aimed rather at 
the lover of poetry than the lover of literary, social, or linguistic 
history, undertaken in the hope of winning for him his just place 
(after four centuries of neglect) among the poets who are read. 


The present editor has been unable to produce a new collation of 
the original editions and manuscripts, since the most important of 
these are scattered over the United States: he has been compelled 
therefore to trust to the accuracy of the variant readings in Dyce’s 
foot-notes. The text adopted is in the main that of Dyce. Occasionally 
a different reading has been preferred: and many of the passages 
Dyce left as “puzzles” have been found to yield to a slight 
emendation, or even to an alteration of the punctuation: but since the 
general reader is more concerned with the results than the processes 
of textual criticism, only a few of the more important or doubtful 
emendations have been noted. The spelling of the early editions has 
been kept, except that the punctuation and the employment of the 
letters v, u, and j has been regularised (as in Skeat’s Chaucer) in 
accordance with modern usage, for the reader’s greater facility. 


The notes are practically confined to the giving of modern equivalents 
for obscure or obsolete words. It had been hoped to print them 
marginally, so that the reader need not lift his eye from the text: but 
for technical reasons they have been banished to the bottom of each 
page. If some readers find them unnecessarily numerous and ele- 
mentary, the editor asks for their indulgence: they are intended for 
the general reader, and for his convenience rather than his instruction. 
Occasionally they announce unequivocally explanations which are only 


conjectural. 
RICHARD HUGHES 
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Mayster John Skelton...I suppose he hath dronken at Elycons Well. 
(cAxTON) 


Skeltonum, unum Britanicarum literarum lumen et decus. (Skelton, the 
only light and glory of English Letters.] (ERASMUS) 


Nec doctrinam habes, nec es poeta. [Neither learned, nora poet.] (L1L¥) 
Beastly Skelton. (pore, coupling him with Chaucerin the same damnation) 
Phyllyp Sparowe...an exquisite and original poem. (COLERIDGE) 


It is affirmed that Skelton had been tutor to Henry.... How probable is 
it that the corruption imparted by this ribald and ill-living wretch laid 
the foundation for his royal pupil’s grossest crimes! 

(Miss STRICKLAND, Lives of the Queens of England) 


It has been remarked that the instruction bestowed upon Prince Henry 
by his preceptor Skelton was calculated to render him a scholar and a 
churchman. (mrs THoMsoN, T'he Court of Henry VIII) 


What could be dafter 

Than John Skelton’s laughter? 

What sound more tenderly 

Than his pretty poetry? 

Then where to rank old Skelton? 
(ROBERT GRAVES) 


Johu Skelton 


BORN about 1460 DIED 1529 


“Sic velut est Arabum phenix avis unica tantum 
Terra Britanna suum genuit Skeltonida vatem.” 


suddenly comes into his own. There is nothing strange and 
freakish about this: and it does not really give us license to 
crow over our fathers. The colour of the reading mind changes 
from one generation to another, as it changes from man to man: 
in becoming able to appreciate something our fathers found in- 
comprehensible, or unpleasant, we generally lose our appreciation 
of something they found estimable. The ground shifts under us. 
Certain poets have to wait a long time for the advent of a 
sympathetic generation: Skelton has had to wait four hundred 
years. Yet, you might say, in his own day his reputation was 
international: Oxford, Cambridge, and Louvain crowned him 
with laurel: he was tutor to Henry VIII and Orator Regius: 
Erasmus, Caxton, and other smaller fry praised him whole- 
heartedly: and he was a sufficiently popular figure for a whole 
cycle of myth to have accumulated about his personality. But 
the learned admired him for his learning, and the people admired 
him as one of the most amusing and boisterous writers of any 
century: Skelton, knowing himself to be not only a scholar and 
a jocular but a poet, looked to Posterity for nice appreciation. 
The quality of poetry in Skelton was one of which it was 
impossibility absolute, in the rudimentary state of criticism and 
aesthetic theory, for the age of Henry VIII to have any inkling. 
(That they called him a poet, being deceived into a true verdict 


I happens from time to time that some poet almost forgotten 
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by irrelevancies, is nothing*.) And so he placed his faith in 
Posterity: and Posterity has played the jade with him: never 
quite giving him his congé, she has kept him dangling after her 
through century after century—has been to him a sort of ever- 
lasting Fannie Brawne. 

The reason for this neglect is simple and superficial. In the 
first place, he wrote at a time when the pronunciation of English 
was on the eve of a drastic change, and the dropping of the 
final ¢ in so many words soon rendered his rhythms unintelligible. 
In the second, he came close before one of the greatest revolu- 
tions that ever transformed the surface of literature—the Eliza- 
bethan Era. Precurring signs of that revolution were already in 
the air: and he set his face against them. It is easy for us now, 
prejudiced by a knowledge of what was to come, to blame him: 
it is easy to explain after the race why such and such a horse won, — 
But it would have been impossible to guess, at that time, from 
the stilted Italianate compositions of the opposite camp that the 
unaccountable Spirit of the Lord would choose such dry bones 
for its dwelling. Judged by themselves, they were worthless, and 
Skelton was right in condemning them. But he backed a loser: 
and has paid for his misfortune with four centuries of neglect 
and incomprehension. 

For four centuries he has lain in his grave, food for the 
grammarians. 

* “Who indeed as he obtained the Laurel Garland, so may I with 


good right yield him the title of a poet.” 
William Webbe, 4 Discourse of Englishe Poetrie, 1586. 


To be Poet Laureate was to have obtained a certain University 
degree: and the word poet was often used as little more than a synonym 
for scholar. They had no conception of poetry, in the sense of the word 
meant nowadays. Perhaps Maker comes nearer to our use of the word 
poet than any other term in use in Skelton’s age. 
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Largely, they are to blame. If the critic is a man who has 
failed at one of the arts, the scholar is generally a man who has 
failed at criticism. He looks for no aesthetic worth in his subject- 
matter: for his purposes it is irrelevant, hardly even an encum- 
brance*. If he made this position clear, one would not blame 
him, one would not ask blood from a stone. But he does not; 
he pretends to criticism for form’s sake: he accepts ready-made 
the judgment of the general, damning with one hand what he 
edits with the other: he takes his judgment from the general, 
while the general imagine that they are taking their judgment 
from him. They respect him: he has read all these unheard-of 
people, he knows: if there was any good in them, he would 
announce it. But he does not announce it, because he could not 
see it, even if it were shown him. God help any poet who hopes 
to be rescued from oblivion by the scholars! His only hope is to 
be set some day before a sympathetic generation in some form 
unencumbered by excess of learning, that his readers may dis- 
cover him for themselves. Even then, not till the very servant- 
girls devour him by candle-light will it occur to his editors that 
the subject of their life’s work had any intrinsic value of its own. 

Their treatment of Skelton has been particularly scurvy. 
Only one, the Rev. Alexander Dyce, has taken him at all 
seriously. Such editions as appeared before the time of Dyce 
were almost unintelligible conglomerations of naively-accepted 
miscopyings. Dyce undertook the great and necessary work of 
putting the text into an intelligible form: and gave half his life 


* One gentleman, to whom the Editor was told to apply for in- 
formation, answered that his interest in Skelton lay in the possibility of 
reconstructing the Church of Diss from the description of it in Ware the 
Hauke. That was at any rate frank: the literary historians are not. See 
the D.N.B., etc. 
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to it. Dyce’s edition is a fine piece of scholarship, and the 
standard text on which all future work must be based. But it is 
doubtful whether even Dyce realised the full aesthetic value of 
Skelton’s poetry. As for the others, they deserve all opprobrium, 
The writers of literary histories have been content to repeat 
with parrot-like persistence, one after the other, that Skelton 
was a witty but coarse satirist, having occasionally a certain rude 
charm, but in the main bungling, disgusting, prolix, and tedious: 
and they have relegated him to that most damning of insignifi- 
cancies, the part of an “influence.” ‘They have been content to 
leave Dyce’s edition, published eighty years ago, not only un- 
revised, but out of print and now practically unobtainable. But, 
truly, Skelton is a poor satirist compared with his powers as a 
poet: his influence is negligible when compared with the value 
of his original work: and simply regarded as a rhythmical 
technician he is one of the most accomplished the language has 
ever known. There is more variety of rhythm in Skelton than 
in almost any other writer. 

Take, for example, the first piece published in this book, 
Speke, Parot*. They regard it as an unintelligible piece of political 
satire, interesting only for its references to Wolsey and the 
Introduction of Greek! Those last three stanzas, which set the 
pointer to the parable, which tell us that 


Parot is my owne dere harte... 


—they are entirely overlooked. Yet no one who bears those 
three stanzas in mind can misread the rest, can fail to see the 


* The sole reference to this poem in the Dictionary of National 
Biography is to say that it is “‘written in Chaucer’s well-known stanza”’: 
which is not only inadequate, but also untrue. The rhyme-scheme is 
certainly that of Rhyme-royal: but the metre had never been used before; 


~ 
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beauty of the whole conception. Shakespeare did not misread 
it: as his Phoenix and Turtle bears witness. 
So much for the core of the poem. But alas! 
Crescet in immensum me vivo Psittacus iste: 


Skelton, finding the Parot so convenient a mouthpiece for his 
views on things in general, has later hidden the sensitive mystery 
of his poem under a great deal of additional matter that is simply 
concerned with mundane affairs. (For it is generally admitted 
that the poem, as it has reached us, is a hodge-podge composed 
at many different dates.) Admittedly it is a dificult poem: but 
the extraordinary sense of rhythm, the extraordinary intellectual 
grasp that not only makes every word significant but every 
juxtaposition of words, every possible turn and shade of meaning, 
render it one of those few poems that can be read with increasing 
admiration, increasing comprehension and delight year after year. 
The more one reads it, the more one learns of its meaning, the 
more Certain one is of never getting to the bottom of it. It is a 
living thing, its roots branching innumerably: comprehension of 
it is interminable. And, as all fine poetry must, it baffles eulogy. 

Far simpler, far more easily popular, is the Boke of Phyllyp 
Sparowe. Here is no high lyrical mystery; only, in the words of 
Coleridge, “A beautiful and romantic poem”: very simple and 
pathetic. Jane Scroupe, a school-girl of Carowe, mourns for her 
dead pet. It is remarkable that at a time when Elizabethan 
drama was still below the horizon Skelton should have so 
characterised the poem, have brought Jane so vividly into our 


and so far as I am aware, has only once been used since—in Rocky Acres, 
by Robert Graves. I know of no other poem with more originality, 
more beauty, more subtle variety of rhythm than this same Speke, Parot. 

But if I were to continue quoting the stupidities uttered about Skelton 
in high places, there would never be an end. 
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minds, not by description but by the very words she speaks. In 
two things the mediaeval poets excelled, even the dullest of them 
—in the description of birds and young girls: Skelton, if in some 
senses he is the first of the Georgians, in another is the last of 
the mediaevals: he has brought these two things to a climax in 
Phyllyp Sparowe: 

It was so prety a fole, 

It wold syt on a stole, 

And lerned after my scole 

For to kepe his cut, 

With, Phyllyp, kepe your cut! 

It had a velvet cap, 

And wold syt on my lap, 

And seke after small wormes, 

And somtyme white bred crommes; 

And many tymes and ofte 

Betwene my brestes softe 

It wolde lye and rest. 


It is a pretty thing. 


—Next, one is faced with 
The topsy-turvy tunnyng 
Of Mistress Elynour Rummyng. 

The weak stomach will be turned by it: but those with a 
gizzard for strong meat will find it a remarkable piece. I do not 
speak of it as a precursor of the “realistic” school of poetry: it 
is more valuable than that. It is the processional manipulation 
of vivid impressions, the orchestration, the mental rhythm which 
strikes me. So far from calling it a realistic poem, I ‘would call 
it one of the few really abstract poems in the language. Its 
aesthetic effect is that of a good cubist picture (or any picture 
dependent on form for its value). 
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It would be foolish to take each of his poems in turn: but one 
word should be said for the Garlande of Laurell. “This,” say 
the historians, “is the longest poem ever written by a poet in his 
own honour.” They accuse the author of pomposity and vanity 
in consequence. I only ask you to read it: I do not think he. 
makes any claims in it which are not justified: after all, he zs 
the finest poet in England (Scotland is hors concours) between 
Chaucer and the Elizabethans, and he cannot be blamed for 
knowing it. If he errs, it is in attaching too much reverence to 
Gower and Lydgate, not to himself. Anyhow, the whole is 
very pleasant reading: and some of the incidental lyrics are 
wholly delightful. 

What wonderful plays, one thinks after reading Phyllyp 
Sparowe, he might have written: what easy characterisation! 
That he did write plays is known: and one, Magnyfycence, has 
survived. The others, like a great many of his poems, have 
unhappily vanished. The nineteenth century dubbed it “the 
dullest play in any language.” From the point of view of the 
nineteenth century the judgment was admissible, seeing the ideal 
of drama it serves was not then invented: but not from the point 
of view of the twentieth. It is an abstract play, a sort of morality 
—still, even at the date I write, a little ahead of the times: but 
I believe that if the language were modernised and the whole 
_ produced with skilful expressionistic lighting it could not fail to 
create a sensation. Not in England, perhaps, for another twenty 
years or so: but I confidently recommend it to the notice of 
Berlin and Prague—and perhaps New York. 

I have said very little about Skelton’s life: very little is known. 
He was born about 1460, he made a brilliant reputation as a 
scholar, was tutor to Henry VIII, a notable figure at court and 
the friend of the Countess of Surrey. He became rector of Diss, 
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in Norfolk. He was one of the broadest minded and yet most 
devoted of churchmen, and attacked vices within the church 
unmercifully. He was a bitter enemy of Wolsey—he, a country 
rector, was the only man in England who stood up to the 
Cardinal: and he died in Sanctuary at Westminster, where he 
had taken refuge from Wolsey’s anger. Since marriage in a 
clergyman was an inconceivable crime, far worse than con- 
cubinage, he did not confess till on his deathbed that he regarded 
the mother of his children as his wife in the eyes of God: 
although he never made any secret of their relationship. The 
rest is myth, mostly apocryphal: but one passage from the Merie 
Tales I will quote, for there is something characteristic of the 
immense courage—intellectual and physical—of the man in it, 
whether it be true or not: 

Skelton the next Sunday after went into the pulpit to preach, and 
said “‘Vos estis, vos estis,” that is to say, You be, you be. “‘And what 
be you?” said Skelton, ‘‘I say, that you be a sort of knaves, yea, and a 
man might say worse than knaves: and why, I shall show you. You 
have complained of me to the bishop that I do keep a fair wench in my 
house....I Aave a fair wench, of which I have begotten a fair boy, as 
I do think, and as you all shall see—Thou wife,” said Skelton, ‘‘that 
hast my child, be not afraid; bring me hither my child to me!”” The 
which was done. And he, showing his child naked to all the Parish, 
said: ‘‘ How say you, neighbours all? Is not this child as fair as is the 
best of all yours? It hath nose, eyes, hands and feet, as well as any of 
yours: it is not like a pig, nor a calf, nor like no foul nor no monstrous 
beast. If I had,” said Skelton, “‘brought forth this child without arms 
or legs, or that it were deformed, being a monstrous thing, I would 
never have blamed you to have complained to the bishop of me: but to 
complain without a cause, I say, as I said before in my antethem, vos 
estis, you be, and have been, and will and shall be Knaves, to complain 
of me without cause reasonable!” 


R. H. 


Speke, Parrot 


THE BOKE COMPILED BY MAISTER SKELTON, 
POET LAUREAT, CALLED SPEAKE, PARROT 


Rae 


PAROT 


y name is Parrot, a byrd of paradyse, 
By nature devysed of a wonderous kynde, 
Dyentely dyeted with dyvers dylycate spyce, 
Tyl Euphrates, that flode, dryveth me into Inde; 
Where men of that countrey by fortune me fynd, 
And send me to greate ladyes of estate: 
Then Parot must have an almon or a date; 


A cage curyously carven, with sylver pyn, 
Properly paynted, to be my covertowre; 
A myrrour of glasse, that I may toote therin; 
These maidens ful mekely with many a divers fowre 
Freshly they dresse, and make swete my bowre, 
With, Speke, Parrot, I pray you, full curtesly they say; 
Parrot is a goodly byrd, a prety popagey: 


With my becke bent, my lyttyl wanton eye, 
My fedders freshe as is the emrawde grene, 
About my neck a cyrculet lyke the ryche rubye, 
My lyttyll leggys, my feet both fete and clene, 
I am a mynyon to wayt uppon a quene; 
—My proper Parrot, my lyttyl prety foole! 
—With ladyes I lerne, and go with them to scole. 


Dyentely, daintily. Properly, prettily. covertowre, shelter. toote, gaze. 
Sedders, feathers, emr awde, emerald. _fete, neat. 


— se 
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Hagh, ha, ha! Parrot, ye can laugh pretyly! 
Parrot hath not dyned of al this long day: 
Lyke your pus-cate Parrot can mute, and cry 
In Lattyn, in Ebrew, Araby, and Caldey; 
In Greke tong Parrot can bothe speke and say, 
As Percyus, that poet, doth reporte of me: 
Quis expedivit psittaco suum chaire? 


Dowse French of Parrys Parrot can lerne, 
Pronounsynge my purpose after my properte, 
With, Perliex byen, Parrot, ou perlex rien; 
With Douch, with Spanysh, my tong can agré; 
In Englysh to God Parrot can supplé: 
Cryst save Kyng Henry the vili., our royall kyng, 
The red rose in honour to florysh and sprynge! 


With Kateryne incomparable, our roial quene also, 
That pereles pomegarnet, Chryst save her noble grace 
Parrot, saves hablar Castiliano? 
With fidasso de cosso in Turkey and in Trace; 
Vis consilit expers, as techith me Horace, 
Mole ruit sua, (whose dictes ar pregnaunte,) 
Souventez foys, Parrot, en souvenaunte. 


My lady maystres, dame Philology, 
Gave me a gyfte in my nest whan I laye, 

To lerne all language, and it to spake aptely: 
Now Pandex mory, wax frantycke, some men saye} 
Phronesis for Frenesis may not holde her way. 


mute, mew. Dowse, soft. supple, pray. saves hablar Castiliano? can you 
speak Castilian? fidasso de cosso, lingua franca from fidarsi di se stesso, trust in 
yourself. Vis consilii expers mole ruit sua, force without wisdom collapses of its 


own weight. dictes, sayings. Pandex mory, wayres dpot, all fools, 
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(An almon now for Parrot, dilycatly drest!) 
In Salve festa dies, toto theyr doth best. 


Moderata juvant, but toto doth excede; 
Dyscressyon is moder of noble vertues all; 

Myden agan in Greke tonge we rede; 
But reason and wyt wantyth theyr provyncyall 
When wylfulnes is vycar-generall. 

Haec res acu tangitur, Parrot, par ma foy: 

Ticez vous, Parrot, tenez vous coye! 


Besy, besy, besy, and besynes agayne! 
Que pensex voz, Parrot? what meneth this besynes? 

Vitulus in Oreb troubled Arons brayne, 
Melchisedeck mercyfull made Moloc mercyles; 
To wyse is no vertue, to medlyng, to restles; 

In mesure is tresure, cum sensu maturato; 

Ne trope sanno, ne tropo mato. 


Aram was fyred with Caldies fyer called Ur; 
Jobab was brought up in the lande of Hus; 

The lynage of Lot toke supporte of Assur; 
Jereboseth is Ebrue, who lyst the cause dyscus— 
Peace, Parrot, ye prate, as ye were ebrius! 

Howst thé, /yver god van hemrik, ic seg; 

In Popering grew peres, whan Parrot was an eg! 


What is this to purpose? Over in a whynny meg! 
Hop Lobyn of Lowdeon wald have e byt of bred; 
The jebet of Baldock was made for Jack Leg; 


etc. i.e. too. Ne trope sanno, ne tropo mato, probably ‘‘not too sane 


tt too mad.” lyver god van hemrik, i.e. Lieber Gott yon Himmelreich. 
Lowdeon, Lothian. e, Scotch fora.  _febet, gibbet. 
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An arrow unfethered and without an hed, 

A bagpype without blowynge, standeth in no sted: 
Some run to far before, some run to far behynde, 
Some be to churlysshe, and some be to kynde. 


Ic dien serveth for the estrych fether, 

Ic dien is the language of the land of Beme; 
In Affryc tongue 4yrsa is a thonge of lether; 

In Palestina there is Jerusalem. 

—Colostrum now for Parrot, whyte bred and swete creme! 
Our Thomasen she doth trip, our Jenet she doth shayle: 
Parrot hath a blacke beard and a fayre grene tayle. 


Moryshe myne owne shelfe, the costermonger sayth; 
Fate, fate, fate, ye Irysh waterlag; 
In flattryng fables men fynde but lyttyl fayth: 
But moveatur terra, let the world wag; 
Let syr Wrig Wrag wrastell with syr Delacrag; 
Every man after his maner of wayes, 
Pawbe un e arver, so the Welche man sayes. 


Suche shredis of sentence, strowed in the shop 
Of auncyent Aristippus and such other mo, 

I gader togyther and close in my crop, 
Of my wanton conseyt, unde depromo 
Dilemmata docta in paedagogio 

Sacro vatum, whereof to you I breke: 

I pray you, let Parot have lyberte to speke. 


to, ie. too.  Beme, Bohemia. Colostrum, biesting. — shayle, stumble or waddle, 
Moryshe, probably “‘ Morris”’ (traditional name for an Irishman). Fae, i.e. water. 
Pawbe un e arver, i.e. Pob un ei arfer, everyone his own fashion. mo, more. 
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But ware the cat, Parot, ware the fals cat! 
With, Who is there? a mayd? nay, nay, I trow: 
Ware ryot, Parrot, ware ryot, ware that! 

Mete, mete for Parrot, mete, I say, how! 
Thus dyvers of language by lernyng I grow: 
With, Bas me, swete Parrot, bas me, swete swete; 

To dwell amonge ladyes Parrot is mete. 


Parrot, Parrot, Parrot, praty popigay! 
With my beke I can pyke my lyttel praty too; 

My delyght is solas, pleasure, dysporte, and pley; 
Lyke a wanton, whan I wyll, I rele to and froo. 
Parot can say Caesar ave also; 

But Parrot hath no favour to Esebon: 

Above all other byrdis set Parrot alone: 


[For the stanzas here omitted, see page 140.] 


For parot is no churlish chowgh, nor no flekyd pye, 
Parot is no pendugum, that men call a carlyng, 
Parrot is no woodecocke, nor no butterfly, 
Parrot is no stameryng stare, that men call a starlyng; 
But Parot is my owne dere harte, and my dere derling; 
Melpomene, that fayre mayde, she burneshed his beke: 
I pray you, let Parrot have lyberte to speke. 


Parrot is a fayre byrd fora lady; - 
God of his goodnes him framed and wrought; 
When Parrot is ded, she dothe not putrefy: 


Bas, kiss. too, toe, pendugum, penguin. carlyng, gair-ling, gair-fowl. 
When Parrot 1s ded... This is literally true. Mr Robert Graves writes: “I once 
had occasion, when playing cricket behind the Front Line, to use a dead parrot in 
its cage as a wicket. The bird, which had been dead for about a month, was much 
shrivelled, but still quite sweet.” 
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Ye, all thyng mortall shall torne unto nought, 
Except mannes soule, that Chryst so dere bought; 
That never may dye, nor never dye shall: 
Make moche of Parrot, the popegay ryall! 


For that pereles prynce that Parrot dyd create, 
He made you of nothynge by his magistye: 
Poynt well this probleme that Parrot doth prate, 
And remembre amonge how Parrot and ye 
Shall lepe from this lyfe, as mery as we be; 
Pompe, pryde, honour, ryches, and worldly lust, 

Parrot sayth playnly, shall tourne all to dust. 


Thus Parrot dothe pray you 
With hert most tender, 
To rekyn with this recule now, 
And it to remember. 
Dixit, quod Parrot. 


O my Parrot, O unice dilecte, votorum meorum omnis lapis, 
lapis pretiosus operimentum tuum! 


Crescet in immensum me vivo Psittacus iste: 
Haec mea dicetur Skeltonidis inclyta fama. 


Quod Skelton Lawreat, 
Orator Regius. 


amonge, at the same time. as...as..., however. recule, composition. guod, quoth. 


offully Araid 
CH” araid, 
My blode, man, 


For thé ran, 
It may not be naid; 

My body bloo and wan, 
Woffully araid. 


Beholde me, I pray thé, with all thi hole reson, 
And be not so hard hartid, and ffor this encheson, 
Sith I for thi sowle sake was slayne in good seson, 
Begylde and betraide by Judas fals treson; 
Unkyndly entretid, 
With sharpe corde sore fretid, 
The Jewis me thretid, 
They mowid, they grynned, they scornyd me, 
Condempynyd to deth, as thou maist se, 
Woffully araid. 


Thus nakyd am I nailid, O man, for thy sake! 
I love thé, then love me; why slepist thou? awake! 
Remembir my tendir hart-rote for thé brake, 
With panys my vaynys constreyned to crake; 
Thus toggid to and fro, 
Thus wrappid all in woo, 
Whereas never man was so, 
Entretid thus in most cruell wyse, 
Was like a lombe offerd in sacrifice, 
Woffully araid. 


araid, treated. blode, blood. naid, denied. encheson, cause. 
hart-rote, heart’s root. toggid, tugged. lombe, lamb. 
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Off sharpe thorne I have worne a crowne on my hede, 
So paynyd, so straynyd, so rufull, so red; 
Thus bobbid, thus robbid, thus for thy love ded, 
Onfaynyd not deynyd my blod for to shed; 
My fete and handes sore 
The sturdy nailis bore; 
What mygt I suffir more 
Than I have don, O man, for thé? 
Cum when thou list, wellcum to me, 
Woffully araide. 


Off record thy good Lord I have beyn and schal bee; 
I am thyn, thou artt myne, my brother I call thee; 
Thé love I enterly; see whatt ys befall me! 
Sore bettyng, sore thretyng, to mak thee, man, all fre: 
Why art thou unkynde? 
Why hast nott mee yn mynde? 
Cum yitt, and thou schalt fynde 
Myne endlys mercy and grace; 
See how a spere my hert dyd race, 
Woffully arayd. 


Deyr brother, noo other thyng I off thee desyre 
Butt gyve me thyne hert fre to rewarde myn hyre: 
I wrought thé, I bowght thé frome eternal fyre; 
I pray thé aray thé tooward my hyght empyre, 
Above the oryent, 
Wheroff I am regent, 
Lord God omnypotent, 
Wyth me to reyn yn endlys welthe; 
Remember, man, thy sawlys helthe. 


deynyd, disdained, bettyng, beating. thretyng, threatening. race,cut. Ayght, high. 


Wioffully Arad 9 


Woofully arayd, 
My blode, man, 
For thé ran, 
Hytt may nott be nayd; 
My body blow and wan, 
Woffully arayde. 


Explicit qd. Skelton. 


Hytt, it. blow, blue. 


Io 


HERE AFTER FOLOWETH THE BOKE OF 


Phvllpp Sparowe 


COMPYLED BY MAYSTER SKELTON, 
POETE LAUREATE 


la ce bo, 
Who is there, who? 


Di le xi, 

Dame Margery; 

Fa, re, my, my, 

Wherfore and why, why? 

For the sowle of Philip Sparowe, 
‘That was late slayn at Carowe, 
Among the Nones Blake, 

For that swete soules sake, 

And for all sparowes soules, 

Set in our bederolles, 

Pater noster qui, 

With an Ave Mari, 

And with the corner of a Crede, 
The more shalbe your mede. 


Whan I remembre agayn 
How mi Philyp was slayn, 
Never halfe the payne 
Was betwene you twayne, 
Nones Blake, Black Nuns, or Benedictines, who kept a fashionable girls’ school at 


Carow, where Jane Scroupe was being educated. (See page 87.) bederolles, prayer 
lists. 


Phvrllyp Sparowe 


Pyramus and Thesbe, 

As than befell to me: 

I wept and I wayled, 

The tearys downe hayled; 

But nothynge it avayled 

To call Phylyp agayne, 

Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 


Gib, I saye, our cat, 
Worrowyd her on that 
Which I loved best: 
It can not be exprest 
My sorowfull hevynesse, 
But all without redresse; 
For within that stounde, 
Halfe slumbrynge, in a swounde 
I fell downe to the grounde. 
Unneth I kest myne eyes 
Towarde the cloudy skyes: 
But whan I dyd beholde 
My sparow dead and colde, 
No creatuer but that wolde 
Have rewed upon me, 
To behold and se 
What hevynesse dyd me pange; 
Wherewith my handes I wrange, 
That my senaws cracked, 


As though I had ben racked, 


stounde, moment. Unneth, hardly. 
rewed, had pity. 
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So payned and so strayned, 

That no lyfe wellnye remayned. 
I syghed and I sobbed, 

For that I was robbed 

Of my sparowes lyfe. 

O mayden, wydow, and wyfe, 

Of what estate ye be, 

Of hye or lowe degre, 

Great sorowe than ye myght se, 

And lerne to wepe at me! 

Such paynes dyd me frete, 

‘That myne hert dyd bete, 

My vysage pale and dead, 

Wanne, and blewe as lead; 

‘The panges of hatefull death 

Wellnye had stopped my breath. 
Heu, heu, me, 

That I am wo for thé! 

Ad Dominum, cum tribularer, clamavt: 

Of God nothynge els crave I 

But Phyllypes soule to kepe 

From the marees deepe 

Of Acherontes well, 

That is a flode of hell; 

And from the great Pluto, 

The prynce of endles wo; 

And from foule Alecto, 

With vysage blacke and blo; 

And from Medusa, that mare, 

That lyke a fende doth stare; 


marees, waters. blo, blue. mare, hag. 
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And from Megeras edders, 
For rufflynge of Phillips fethers, 
And from her fyry sparklynges, 
For burnynge of his wynges; 
And from the smokes sowre 
Of Proserpinas bowre; 
And from the dennes darke, 
Wher Cerberus doth barke, 
Whom Theseus dyd afraye, 
Whom Hercules dyd outraye, 
As famous poetes say; 
From that hell-hounde, 
That lyeth in cheynes bounde, 
With gastly hedes thre, 
To Jupyter pray we 
That Phyllyp preserved may be! 
Amen, say ye with me! 

Do mi nus, 
Helpe nowe, swete Jesus! 
Levavi oculos meos in montes: 
Wolde God I had Zenophontes, 
Or Socrates the wyse, 
To shew me their devyse, 
Moderatly to take 
This sorow that I make 
For Phyllyp Sparowes sake! 
So fervently I shake, 
I fele my body quake; 
So urgently I am brought 
Into carefull thought. 

edders, adders. 
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Like Andromach, Hectors wyfe, 
Was wery of her lyfe, 

Whan she had lost her joye, 
Noble Hector of Troye; 

In lyke maner also 

Encreaseth my dedly wo, 


For my sparowe is go. 


It was so prety a fole, 
It wold syt on a stole, 
And lerned after my scole 
For to kepe his cut, 
With, Phyllyp, kepe your cut! 
It had a velvet cap, 
And wold syt on my lap, 
And seke after small wormes, 
And somtyme white bred crommes; 
And many tymes and ofte 
Betwene my brestes softe 
It wolde lye and rest; 
It was propre and prest. 
Somtyme he wolde gaspe 
Whan he sawe a waspe; 
A fly or a gnat, 
He wolde flye at that; 
And prytely he wold pant 
Whan he saw an ant; 
Lord, how he wolde pry 
After the butterfly! 
Lorde, how he wolde hop 
After the gressop! 


one. propre, pretty. prest, dainty. 
pea i.e. prettily. gressop, grasshopper. 
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And whan I sayd, Phyp! Phyp! 

Than he wold lepe and skyp, 

And take me by the lyp. 

Alas, it wyll me slo, 

That Phillyp is gone me fro! 
Si in i qui ta tes, 

Alas, I was evyll at ease! 

De profun dis cla ma vt, 

Whan I sawe my sparowe dye! 
Nowe, after my dome, 

Dame Sulpicia at Rome, 

Whose name regystred was 

For ever in tables of bras, 

Because that she dyd pas 

In poesy to endyte, 

And eloquently to wryte, 

Though she wolde pretende 

My sparowe to commende, 

I trowe she coude not amende 

Reportynge the vertues all 

Of my sparowe royall. 


For it wold come and go 
And fly so to and fro; 
And on me it wolde lepe 
Whan I was aslepe, a 
And his fethers shake, 
Wherewith he wolde make 
Me often for to wake, 
And for to take him in 
Upon my naked skyn; 
God wot, we thought no syn: 

slo, slay. 
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What though he crept so lowe? 
It was no hurt, I trowe, 
He dyd nothynge, perde, 
But syt upon my kne: 
Phyllyp, though he were nyse, 
In him it was no vyse; 
Phyllyp had leve to go 
To pyke my lytell to; 
Phillip myght be bolde 
And do what he wolde; 
Phillip wolde seke and take 
All the flees blake 
That he coulde there espye 
With his wanton eye. 
O pe ra, 
La, soll, fa, fa, 
Confitebor tibi, Domine, in toto corde meo. 
Alas, I wold ryde and go 
A thousand myle of grounde 
If any such might be found; 
It were worth an hundreth pound 
Of kynge Cresus golde, 
Or of Attalus the olde, 
The ryche prynce of Pargame, 
(Who so lyst the story to se.) 
—Cadmus, that his syster sought, 
And he shold be bought 
For golde and fee, 
He shuld over the see, 
To wete if he coulde brynge 
Any of the ofsprynge, 
And he shold, if he could. 
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Or any of the blode. 

But whoso understode 

Of Medeas arte, 

I wolde J had a parte 

Of her crafty magyke! 

My sparowe than shuld be quycke 
With a charme or twayne, 

And playe with me agayne. 
—But all this is in vayne 

Thus for to complayne. 


I toke my sampler ones, 
Of purpose, for the nones, 
To sowe with stytchis of sylke 
My sparow whyte as mylke, 
That by representacyon 
Of his image and facyon, 
To me it myght importe 
Some pleasure and comforte 
For my solas and sporte: 
But whan I was sowing his beke, 
Methought, my sparow did speke, 
And opened his prety byll, 
Saynge, Mayd, ye are in wyll 
Agayne me for to kyll, 
Ye prycke me in the head! 
With that my nedle waxed red, 
Methought, of Phyllyps blode! 
Myne hear ryght upstode, 


But whoso understode, etc., i.e. but whoever may understand magic 
arts, I wish J did! ohes, once. ones, nonce. hear, hair. 
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And was in suche a fray, 
My speche was taken away. 
I kest downe that there was, 
And sayd, Alas, alas, 

How commeth this to pas? 
My fyngers, dead and colde, 
Coude not my sampler holde; 
My nedle and threde 

I threwe away for drede. 
The best now that I maye, 
Is for his soule to pray: 

A porta inferi, 

Good Lorde, have mercy 
Upon my sparowes soule, 
Wryten in my bederoule! 


Au di vi vo cem, 

Japhet, Cam, and Sem, 
Mag ni fi cat, 

Shewe me the ryght path 
To the hylles of Armony. 
Wherfore the birdes yet cry 
Of your fathers bote, 

‘That was sometyme aflote, 
And nowe they lye and rote, 
Let some poetes wryte; 
Deucalyons flode it hyght: 
But as verely as ye be 

The naturall sonnes thre 
Of Noe the patryarke, 
That made that great arke, 


Armony, i.e. Armenia.* —_rofe, rot. 
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Wherin he had apes and owles, 
Beestes, byrdes, and foules, 
That if ye can fynde 

Any of my sparowes kynde, 
(God sende the soule good rest!) 
I wolde have yet a nest 

As prety and as prest 

As my sparowe was. 

—But my sparowe dyd pas 

All sparowes of the wode 
‘That were syns Noes flode! 
Was never none so good! 
Kynge Phylyp of Macedony 
Had no such Phylyp as I, 

No, no, syr, hardely. 


That vengeaunce I aske and crye, 
By way of exclamacyon, 
On all the hole nacyon 
Of cattes wylde and tame; 
God send them sorowe and shame! 
That cat specyally 
That slew so cruelly 
My lytell prety sparowe 
That I brought up at Carowe. 
O cat of carlyshe kynde, ~ 
The fynde was in thy mynde 
Whan thou my byrde untwynde! 
I wold thou haddest ben blynde! 


wode, wood. carlyshe, churlish, 
Sfynde, fiend. 
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The leopardes savage, 

The lyons in theyr rage, 

Myght catche thé in theyr pawes, 

And gnawe thé in theyr jawes! 

The serpentes of Lybany 

Myght stynge thé venymously! 

The dragones with their tonges 

Might poyson thy lyver and longes! 

The mantycors of the montaynes 

Myght fede them on thy braynes! 
Melanchates, that hounde 

That plucked Acteon to the grounde, 

Gave hym his mortall wounde 

Chaunged to a dere; 

The story doth appere 

Was chaunged to an harte: 

So thou, foule cat that thou arte, 

The selfe same hounde 

Myght thé confounde 

That his owne lord bote, 

Myght byte asondre thy throte! 
Of Inde the gredy grypes 

Myght tere out all thy trypes! 

Of Arcady the beares 

Might plucke awaye thyne eares! 

The wylde wolfe Lycaon 

Byte asondre thy backe bone! 

Of Ethna the brennynge hyll, 

That day and night brenneth styl, 


Lybany, Libya. was chaunged, i.e. (Actaeon) was. 


bote, bit. grypes, vultures or griffins. 
brennynge, burning. ° 
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Set in thy tayle a blase, 

That all the world may gase 

And wonder upon thé, 

From Occyan the greate se 

Unto the Iles of Orchady, 

From Tyllbery fery 

To the playne of Salysbery! 

So trayterously my byrde to kyll 

That never ought thé evyll wyll! 
Was never byrde in cage 

More gentle of corage 

In doynge his homage 

Unto his soverayne. 

Alas, I say agayne, 

Deth hath departed us twayne! 

The false cat hath thé slayne: 

Farewell, Phyllyp, adew! 

Our Lorde thy soule reskew! 

Farewell for evermore! 


And it were a Jewe, 
It wolde make one rew, 
To se my sorow new. 
These vylanous false cattes 
Were made for myse and rattes, 
And not for byrdes smale! 
Alas, my face waxeth pale, 
Tellynge this pyteyus tale, 
How my byrde so fayre, 
That was wont to repayre, 
And go in at my spayre, 


ought, owed. corage, spirit. departed, parted. 
And it were, although one were. _—spayre, placket. 
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And crepe in at my gore 

Of my gowne before, | 

Flyckerynge with his wynges! 

Alas, my hert it stynges, 

Remembrynge prety thynges! 

Alas, myne hert it sleth 

My Phyllyppes dolefull deth, 

Whan I remembre it, 

How pretely it wolde syt, 

Many tymes and ofte, 

Upon my finger aloft! 

I played with him tyttell tattyll, 

And fed him with my spattyl, 

With his byll betwene my lippes; 

It was my prety Phyppes! 

Many a prety kusse 

Had I of his swete musse; 

And now the cause is thus, 

That he is slayne me fro, 

To my great payne and wo. 
Of fortune this the chaunce 

Standeth on varyaunce: 

Oft tyme after pleasaunce 

Trouble and grevaunce; 

No man can be sure 

Allway to have pleasure; 

As well perceyve ye maye 

How my dysport and play 

From me was taken away 


kusse, kiss. musse, mouth. 
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By Gyb, our cat savage, 


That in a furious rage 
Caught Phyllyp by the head, 
And slew him there starke dead, 


Kyrie, eleison, 
Christe, eleison, 
Kyrie, eleison! 
For Phylyp Sparowes soule, 
Set in our bederolle, 
Let us now whysper 
A Pater noster. 

Lauda, anima mea, Dominum! 
To wepe with me loke that ye come, 
All maner of byrdes in your kynd; 
Se none be left behynde. 

To mornynge loke that ye fall 
With dolorous songes funerall, 
Some to synge, and some to say, 
Some to wepe, and some to pray, 
Every byrde in his laye. 

The goldfynche, the wagtayle; 
The janglynge jay to rayle, 
The fleckyd pye to chatter 

Of this dolorous mater; ~ 

And robyn redbrest, 

He shall be the preest 

The requiem masse to synge, 
Softly warbelynge, 

With helpe of the red sparow, 
And the chattrynge swallow, 
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This herse for to halow; 
The larke with his longe to; 
The spynke, and the martynet also; 
The shovelar with his brode bek; 
The doterell, that folyshe pek, 
And also the mad coote, 
With a balde face to toote; 
The felde-fare, and the snyte; 
The crowe, and the kyte; 
The raven, called Rolfe, 
His playne songe to solfe; 
The partryche, the quayle; 
The plover with us to wayle; 
‘The woodhacke, that syngeth chur 
Horsly, as he had the mur; 
The lusty chauntyng nyghtyngale; 
The popyngay to tell her tale, 
That toteth oft in a glasse, 
Shal rede the Gospell at masse; 
The mavys with her whystell 
Shal rede there the pystell. 
But with a large and a longe 
To kepe just playne songe, 
Our chaunters shalbe the cuckoue, 
The culver, the lapwyng, 
The versycles shall syng. 

The bitter with his bumpe, 
The crane with his trumpe, 


to, toe.  spynke, chaffinch. toote, peer. snyte, snipe.  woodhacke, wood-pecker. 
mur, a cold. popyngay, parrot. pystell, epistle. bumpe, booming (Welsh, 
Aderyn y bwmp, bittern). 
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The swan of Menander, 
The gose and the gander, 
The ducke and the drake, 
Shall watch at this wake; 
The pecocke so prowde, 
Bycause his voyce is lowde, 
And hath a glorious tayle, 
He shall syng the grayle; 
The owle, that is so foule, 
Must helpe us to houle; 
The heron so gaunce, 

And the cormoraunce, 
With the fesaunte, 

And the gaglynge gaunte, 
And the churlysshe chowgh; 
The route and the kowgh; 
The barnacle, the bussarde, 
With the wilde mallarde; 
The dyvendop to slepe; 
The water hen to wepe; 
The puffin and the tele 
Money they shall dele 

To poore folke at large, 
That shall be theyr charge; 


a) 


The semewe and the tytmose; 

The wodcocke with the longe nose; 
The threstyl with her warblyng; 
The starlyng with her brablyng; 


Menander, Meander. grayle, the responses. 
gaunte, wild goose. mallarde, wild drake. 


chick. 


Zaunce, gaunt. 
dyvendop, dab- 
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The roke, with the ospraye 


That putteth fysshes to a fraye; 


And the denty curlewe, 

With the turtyll most trew. 
At this Placebo 

We may not weli forgo 

The countrynge of the coe; 

‘The storke also, 

‘That maketh his nest 

In chymneyes to rest; 

Within those walles 

No broken galles 

May there abyde 


_ Of cokoldry syde, 


Or els phylosophy 
'Maketh a great lye. 


The estryge, that wyll eate 


An horshowe so greate, 
In the stede of meate, 
Such fervent heat 

His stomake doth freat; 
He can not well fly, 
Nor synge tunably, 
Yet at a brayde 

He hath well assayde 


_ To solfe above ela, 


Ga, lorell, fa, fa; 
Ne quando 
Male cantando, 


countrynge, to counter is to sing ex tempore variations on the Plain Song. 


coe, jackdaw. 


estryge, ostrich.  horshowe, horse-shoe. 


at a brayde, ata pinch.  solfe, sol-fa. 


freat, gnaw. 
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The best that we can, 

‘To make hym our belman, 

And let hym ryng the bellys; 

He can do nothyng ellys. 
Chaunteclere, our coke, 

Must tell what is of the clocke 

By the astrology 

That he hath naturally 

Conceyved and cought, 

And was never tought 

By Albumazer 

The astronomer, 

Nor by Ptholomy 

Prince of astronomy, 

Nor yet by Haly; 

And yet he croweth dayly 

And nightly the tydes 

That no man abydes, 

With Partlot his hen, 

Whom now and then 

Hee plucketh by the hede 

Whan he doth her trede. 
The byrde of Araby, 

That potencyally 

May never dye, - 

And yet there is none 

But one alone; 

A phenex it is 

This herse that must blys 

With armatycke gummes 

That cost great summes, 
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The way of thurifycation 
To make a fumigation, 
Swete of reflary, 
And redolent of eyre, 
This corse for to sence 
With greate reverence, 
As patryarke or pope 
In a blacke cope; 
Whyles he senseth the herse 
He shall synge the verse, 
Libera me, 
In de, la, soll, re, 
Softly bemole 
For my sparowes soule. 
Plinni sheweth all 
In his story naturall 
What he doth fynde 
Of the phenyx kynde; 
Of whose incyneracyon 
There ryseth a new creacyon 
Of the same facyon 
Without alteracyon, 
Savyng that olde age 
Is turned into corage 
Of fresshe youth agayne; 
This matter trew and playne, 
Playne matter indede, 
Who so lyst to rede. 

But for the egle doth flye 
Hyest in the skye, 


reflary, odour. eyre, scent. bemole, sing in a minor key. 
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He shall be the sedeane, 

The quere to demeane, 

As provost pryncypall, 

To teach them theyr ordynall; 
Also the noble fawcon, 

With the gerfawcon, 

The tarsell gentyll, 

They shall morne soft and styll 

In theyr amysse of gray; 

The sacre with them shall say 
Dirige for Phyllyppes soule; 

The goshauke shall have a role 
The queresters to controll; 

The lanners and the marlyons 

Shall stand in their morning gounes; 
The hobby and the muskette 

The sensers and the crosse shall fet; 
The kestrell in all this warke 

Shall be holy water clarke. 

And now the darke cloudy nyght 
Chaseth away Phebus bryght, 
Taking his course toward the west, 
God send my sparoes sole good rest! 
Requiem aternam dona eis, Domine! 
Fa, fa, fa, my, re, re, - 

A por ta in fe rt, 
Fa, fa, fa, my, my. 

Credo videre bona Domini, 

I pray God, Phillip to heven may fly! 


sedeane, sub-dean. amysse, vestment. sacre, lanners, marlyons, 
hobby and muskette are kinds of hawk. 
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Domine, exaudi orationem meam! 
To heven he shall, from heven he cam 
Do mi nus vo bis cum! 


Of al good praiers God send him sum! 


Oremus: 
Deus, cui proprium est misereri et parcere 
On Phillips soule have pyte! 
For he was a prety cocke, 
And came of a gentyll stocke, 
And wrapt in a maidenes smocke, 
And cherysshed full dayntely, 
Tyll cruell fate made him to dy: 
Alas, for dolefull desteny! 
But whereto shuld I 
Lenger morne or crye? 
To Jupyter I call, 
Of heven emperyall, 
That Phyllyp may fly 
Above the starry sky, 
To treade the prety wren, 
‘That is our Ladyes hen: 
Amen, amen, amen! 

Yet one thynge is behynde, 
‘That now commeth to mynde 
An epytaphe I wold have 
For Phyllyppes grave: 

But for I am a mayde, 
Tymerous, halfe afrayde, 
That never yet asayde 
Of Elyconys well, 
Where the Muses dwell 
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—Though I can rede and spell, 
Recounte, reporte, and tell 
: Of the Tales of Caunterbury, 


Some sad storyes, some mery; 
[Here are omitted 145 lines, which catalogue her reading. | 


Or such other poetes mo 

As Linus and Homerus, 

Euphorion and Theocritus, . 

Anacreon and Arion, 

Sophocles and Philemon, 

Pyndarus and Symonides, 

Phylistion and Phorocides; 

These poetes of auncyente, 

They ar to diffuse for me. 
For, as I tofore have sayd, 

I am but a yong mayd, 

And cannot in effect 

My style as yet direct 

With Englysh wordes elect: 

Our naturall tong is rude, 

And hard to be enneude 

With pullysshed termes lusty; 

Our language is so rusty, 

So cankered and so full 

Of frowardes, and so dull} 

That if I wolde apply 

To wryte ornatly, - 

I wot not where to fynd 

Termes to serve my mynde. 


mo, more. to diffuse, too difficult.  enneude, brightened. _—/usty, pleasing. 
frowardes, frowardness. 
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Gowers Englysh is olde, 
And of no value told; 
His mater is worth gold, 
And worthy to be enrold. 
In Chauser I am sped, 
His tales I have red: 
His mater is delectable, 
Solacious, and commendable; 
His Englysh well alowed, 
So as it is enprowed, 
There is no Englysh voyd, 
At those dayes moch commended, 
And now men wold have amended 
His Englysh, whereat they barke, 
And mar all they warke: 
Chaucer, that famus clerke, 
His termes were not darke, 
But plesaunt, easy, and playne; 
No worde he wrote in vayne. 
Also Johnn Lydgate 
Wryteth after an hyer rate; 
It is dyffuse to fynde 
The sentence of his mynde, 
Yet wryteth he in his kynd, 
‘That no man can amend 
‘Those maters that he hath pende; 
Yet some men fynde a faute, 
And saye he wryteth to haute. 


told, considered, Solacious, amusing. hyer rate, i.e. in subject, 


not style. 
stiltedly. 


dy ffuse, difficult. Sentence, sense. to haute, too 
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Wherfore hold me excused 

If I have not well perused 

Myne Englyssh halfe abused; 

Though it be refused, 

In worth J shall it take, 

And fewer wordes make. 
But, for my sparowes sake, 

Yet as a woman may, 

My wyt I shall assay 

An epytaphe to wryght 

In latyne playne and lyght, 

Wherof the elegy 

Foloweth by and by: 

Flos volucrum formose, vale! 

Phillippe, sub isto 

Marmore jam recubas, 

Qui mthi carus eras. 

Semper erunt nitido 

Radtantia sidera celo; 

Impressusque meo 

Pectore semper eris. 


Per me laurigerum 
Britonum Skeltonida vatem 
Hee cectinisse licet, ~ 
Ficta sub imagine texta, 
Cujus eris* volucris, | 
* Eris, so all editions, but Dyce alters to eras, thereby destroying the 
pretty sense of the passage, and evidently imagining the relative to refer 
to Jane. Of course Skelton is playing on that suggestion, although really 
referring to himself: irgo—Jane—is vocative: 
“I, Skelton, laureate poet of Britain, had licence to sing of these 
8 3 
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Prestanti corpore virgo: 
Candida Nais erat, 
Formosior ista Foanna est; 
Docta Corinna fuitt, 

Sed magis ista sapit. 


Bien men souvient. 


things, speaking in veiled symbols; and my (or: saying whose) bird 
thou shalt be, maiden of lovely form, etc.’ 

[I have slightly altered the punctuation. ] 

See also pages 199 and 200: it seems to have been generally taken 
that way at the time. 


On Tyme 


Ye may here now, in this ryme, 
How every thing must have a tyme. 


yme is a thing that no man may resyst; 
Tyme is trancytory and irrevocable; 
Who sayeth the contrary, tyme passeth as hym lyst; 
Tyme must be taken in season covenable; 
Take tyme when tyme is, for tyme is ay mutable; 
All thynge hath tyme, who can for it provyde; 
Byde for tyme who wyll, for tyme wyll no man byde. 


Tyme to be sad, and tyme to play and sporte; 
Tyme to take rest by way of recreacion; 

Tyme to study, and tyme to use comfort; 
‘Tyme of pleasure, and tyme of consolation: 
Thus tyme hath his tyme of divers maner facion: 

Tyme for to eate and drynke for thy repast; 

Tyme to be lyberall, and tyme to make no wast; 


Tyme to travell, and tyme for to rest; 
Tyme for to speake, and tyme to holde thy pease; 
Tyme would be used when tyme is best; 
Tyme to begyn, and tyme for to cease; 
And when tyme is, to put thyselfe in prease, 
And when tyme is, to holde thyselfe abacke; 
For tyme well spent can never have lacke. 


covenable, suitable. in prease, in haste. 
3-2 
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The rotys take theyr sap in tyme of vere; 
In tyme of somer flowres fresh and grene; 

In tyme of harvest men their corne shere; 
In tyme of wynter the north wynde waxeth kene, 
So bytterly bytynge the flowres be not sene; 

The kalendis of Janus, with his frostes hore, 

That tyme is when people must lyve upon the store. 


Quod Skelton, Laureat. 


rotys, roots. vere, spring. 
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Prayer to the Father of Heaven 


radiant Luminary of lyght intermynable, 
Celestial Father, potenciall God of myght, 

Of heaven and earth O Lord incomperable, 

Of all perfections the essencial most perfyght! 

O Maker of mankynde, that formyd day and nyghte, 
Whose power imperyal comprendeth every place! 

Myne hert, my mynde, my thought, my hole delyght 
Is after this lyfe to see thy glorious face: 


Whose magnifycence is incomprehensybyll, 
All argumentes of reason which far doth excede, 
Whose Deite dowtles is indivysybyll, 
From whom all goodnes and vertue doth procede; 
Of thy support all creatures have nede: 
Assyst me, good Lord, and graunte me of thy grace, 
To lyve to thy pleasure in word, thoughte, and dede, 
And, after this lyfe to see thy glorious face. 


potenciall, omnipotent. perfyght, perfect. 
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Prayer to the Holy Gooste 


firy fervence, inflamed with all grace, 
Enkyndelyng hertes with brandis charitable, 

The endles reward of pleasure and solace, 

To the Father and the Son thou art communicable 

In unitate which is inseperable! 
O water of lyfe, O well of consolacion! 

Agaynst all suggestions dedly and dampnable 
Rescu me, good Lord, by your preservacion: 


To whome is appropryed the Holy Ghost by name, 
The Thyrde Parson, one God in Trinite, 

Of perfyt love thou art the ghostly flame: 
O myrrour of mekenes, pease, and tranquylyte, 
My confort, my counsell, my parfyt charyte! 

O water of lyfe, O well of consolacion! 
Agaynst all stormys of hard adversyte 

Rescu me, good Lord, by thy preservacion. 


fervence, heat.’ — appropryed, assigned. Parson, person. 
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HERE AFTER FOLOWETH THE BOOKE CALLED 


Elpnour Bummvnge 


THE TUNNYNG OF ELYNOUR RUMMYNG 
PER SKELTON LAUREAT 


T you I chyll, 
If that ye wyll 
A whyle be styll, 
Of a comely gyll 
That dwelt on a hyll: 
But she is somwhat sage 
And well worne in age; 
For her vysage 
It would aswage 
A mannes courage. 
Her lothely lere 
Is nothynge clere, 
But ugly of chere, 
Droupy and drowsy, 
Scurvy and lowsy; 
Her face all bowsy, 
Comely crynkled, 
Woundersly wrynkled, 
Lyke a rost pygges eare, 
Brystled wyth here. 
Her lewde lyppes twayne, 
They slaver, men sayne, 
Lyke a ropy rayne, 
chyll, will. _gyll, Jill. 
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A gummy glayre: 
She is ugly fayre; 
Her nose somdele hoked, 
And camously croked, 
Never stoppynge, 
But ever droppynge; 
Her skynne lose and slacke, 
Grained lyke a sacke; 
With a croked backe. 

Her eyen gowndy 
Are full unsowndy, 
For they are blered; 
And she gray hered; 
Jawed lyke a jetty; 
A man would have pytty 
To se how she is gumbed, 
Fyngered and thumbed, 
Gently joynted, 
Gresed and annoynted 
Up to the knockels; 
The bones of her huckels 
Lyke as they were with buckels 
Togyther made fast: 
Her youth is farre past: 
Foted lyke a plane, 
Legged lyke a crane; 
And yet she wyll jet, 
Lyke a jollyvet, 


camously, awry (cf. Welsh “‘cam’’), huckels, hips. Jet, strut. 
jollyvet, a pretty young thing (texts and Dyce ‘“‘jolly fet,” which makes 
nonsense), ; 


Elpnour Rummynge 


In her furred flocket, 

And gray russet rocket, 
With symper the cocket. 
Her huke of Lyncole grene, 
It had ben hers, I wene, 
More then fourty yere; 
And so doth it apere, 

For the grene bare thredes 
Loke lyke sere wedes, 
Wyddered lyke hay, 

The woll worne away; 
And yet I dare saye 

She thynketh herselfe gaye 
Upon the holy daye, 

Whan she doth her aray, 
And gyrdeth in her gytes 
Stytched and pranked with pletes; 
Her kyrtel Brystow red, 
With clothes upon her hed 
That wey a sowe of led, 
Wrythen in wonder wyse, 
After the Sarasyns gyse 
With a whym wham, 

Knyt with a trym tram, 
Upon her brayne pan, 
Lyke an Egyptian, 

Capped about: » 

Whan she goeth out 
Herselfe for to shewe, 

She dryveth downe the dewe 


frocket, loose gown. rocket, tunic. huke, cloak. 
gytes, clothes. Brystow, Bristol, Wrythen, wound. 
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haudeth, soils. 


gvb, Tom-cat. 
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Wyth a payre of heles 

As brode as two wheles; 

She hobles as a gose 

With her blanket hose 

Over the falowe; 

Her shone smered wyth talowe, 
Gresed upon dyrt 

That baudeth her skyrt. 


Primus passus 


And this comely dame, 
I understande, her name 
Is Elynour Rummynge, 
At home in her wonnynge; 
And as men say 
She dwelt in Sothray, 
In a certayne stede 
Bysyde Lederhede. 
She is a tonnysh gyb; 
The devyll and she be syb. 
But to make up my tale, 
She breweth noppy ale, 
And maketh therof port sale 
To travellars, to tynkers, 
To sweters, to swynkers, 
And all good ale drynkers, 
That wyll nothynge spare, 
But drynke tyll they stare 


wonnynge, dwelling. Sothray, Surrey. 
syd, related. port sale, public (or immediate) sale. 


sweters, sweaters. swynkers, labourers, 


away the mare, away foreboding. 


Elpnour Rummpnge 


And brynge themselfe bare, 
With, Now away the mare, 
And let us sley care, 
As wyse as an hare! 

Come who so wyll 
To Elynour on the hyll, 
Wyth, Fyll the cup, fyll, 
And syt there by styll, 
Erly and late: 
Thyther cometh Kate, 
Cysly, and Sare, 
With theyr legges bare, 
And also theyr fete 
Hardely full unswete; 
Wyth theyr heles dagged, 
Theyr kyrtelles all to-jagged, 
Theyr smockes all to-ragged, 
Wyth titters and tatters, 
Brynge dysshes and platters, 
Wyth all theyr myght runnynge 
To Elynour Rummynge, 
To have of her tunnynge: 
She leneth them on the same, 
And thus begynneth the game. 

Some wenches come unlaced, 
Some huswyves come unbrased, 
Wuth theyr naked pappes, 
That flyppes and flappes; 


It wygges and it wagges, 
Lyke tawny saffron bagges; 
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Cysly, Cicely. Sare, Sarah. /eneth, lends, 
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A sorte of foule drabbes 
All scurvy with scabbes: 
Some be flybytten, 

Some skewed as a kytten; 
Some wyth a sho clout 
Bynde theyr heddes about; 
Some have no herelace, 
Theyr lockes about theyr face, 
Theyr tresses untrust, 

All full of unlust; 

Some loke strawry, 

Some cawry mawry3 

Full untydy tegges, 

Lyke rotten egges. 

Suche a lewde sorte 

To Elynour resorte 

From tyde to tyde: 
Abyde, abyde, 

And to you shall be tolde 
Howe hyr ale is solde 

To Mawte and to Molde. 


Secundus passus 


Some have no mony 
That thyder commy, 
For theyr ale to pay, 
That is a shreud aray; 
Elynour swered, Nay, 
Ye shall not beare away 


Sflybytten, flea-bitten, speckled with grey. skewed, pie-bald. —Herelace, hair-lace. 
unlust, unpleasantness. cawry mawry, possibly ‘‘slatternly.”  ¢egges, young sheep. 
commy, come, 
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My ale for nought, 
By hym that me bought! 

With, Hey, dogge, hay, 
Have these hogges away! 
With, Get me a staffe, 
The swyne eate my draffe! 
Stryke the hogges with a clubbe, 
They have dronke up my swyllynge tubbe! 
For, be there never so much prese, 
These swyne go to the hye dese, 
The sowe with her pygges; 
The bore his tayle wrygges, 
His rumpe also he frygges 
Agaynst the hye benche! 
With, Fo, ther is a stenche! 
Gather up, thou wenche; 
Seest thou not what is fall? 
Take up dyrt and all, 
And bere out of the hall: 
God gyve it yll prevynge 
Clenly as yvell chevynge! 

But let us turne playne, 
There we lefte agayne. 
For, as yll a patch as that, 
The hennes ron in the mash-fat; 
For they go to roust 
Streyght over the ale joust, 
And donge, whan it commes, 
In the ale tunnes. 


draffe, refuse from the grain. dese, dais. God gyve it yll prevynge clenly 
as yvell chevynge! i.e. Ill luck to it! mash-fat, mash-vat. _—_joust, big-bellied pot. 
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shommeth, skims. 
ble, hue. 
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Than Elynour taketh 

The mashe bolle, and shaketh 
The hennes donge away, 
And skommeth it into a tray 
Whereas the yeest is, 

With her maungy fystis: 

And somtyme she blennes 
The donge of her hennes 
And the ale together; 

And sayeth, Gossyp, come hyther, 
This ale shal be thycker, 

And flowre the more quicker; 
For I may tell you, 

I lerned it of a Jewe, 

Whan I began to brewe 

And I have founde it trew; 
Drinke now whyle it is new; 
And ye may it broke, 

It shall make you loke 
Yonger than ye be 

Yeres two or thre, 

For ye may prove it by me; 
Beholde, she sayde, and se 
How bryght I am of ble! 

Ich am not cast away, 

That can my husband say, 
Whan we kys and play 

In lust and in lykyng; 

He calleth me his whytyng, 
His mullyng and his mytyng, 


blennes, blends. And, if. broke, brook. 
mullyng, sweeting. mytyng, mite. 
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His nobbes and his conny, 
His swetyng and his honny, 
With, Bas, my prety bonny, 
Thou art worth good and monny. 
This make I my falyre fonny, 
Til that he dreme and dronny; 
For, after all our sport, 
Than wyll he rout and snort; 
Than swetely together we ly, 
As two pygges in a sty. 

‘To cease me semeth best, 
And of this tale to rest, 
And forthy leve this letter, 
Because it is no better, 
And because it is no swetter; 
We wyll no farther ryme 
Of it at this tyme; 
But we wyll turne playne 
Where we left agayne. 


Tertius passus 


Instede of coyne and monny, 

Some brynge her a conny, 

And some a pot with honny, 

Some a salt, and some a spone, 
Some theyr hose, some theyr shone; 
Some ran a good trot 

With a skellet or a pot; 


Bas, kiss. This,Thus. falyre, perhaps ‘‘falles,” i.e. “fellow.” —_fonny, foolish. 
dronny, drone, forthy, therefore. skellet, little kettle. 
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Some fyll theyr pot full 
Of good Lemster woll: 
An huswyfe of trust, 
Whan she is athrust, 
Suche a webbe can spyn, 
Her thryft is full thyn. 

Some go streyght thyder, 
Be it slaty or slyder; 

They holde the hye waye, 
They care not what men say, 
Be that as be maye; 

Some, lothe to be espyde, 
Start in at the backe syde, 
Over the hedge and pale, 
And all for the good ale. 

Some renne tyll they swete, 
Brynge wyth them malte or whete, 
And dame Elynour entrete 
To byrle them of the best. 

Than cometh an other gest; 
She swered by the rode of rest, 
Her lyppes are so drye, 
Without drynke she must dye; 
Therefore fyll it by and by, 
And have here a pecke of ry. 

Anone cometh another, 

As drye as the other, 

And wyth her doth brynge 

Mele, salte, or other thynge, 

Her harnest gyrdle, her weddynge rynge, 


woll, wool. athrust, athirst. slaty, sleety. 
slyder, muddy. byrle, pour. Aarnest, harness. 


wharrowe, part of a spindle. rydskyn, i.e. rub-skin, apron. = ¢hrust, thirst. 


Scot, score. 
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To pay for her scot 
As cometh to her lot. 
Som bryngeth her husbandes hood, 
Because the ale is good; 
Another brought her his cap 
To offer to the ale-tap, 
Wyth flaxe and wyth towe; 
And some brought sowre dowe; 
Wyth, Hey, and wyth, Howe, 
Syt we downe a-rowe, 
And drynke tyll we blowe, 
And pype tyrly tyrlowe! 

Some layde to pledge 
Theyr hatchet and theyr wedge, 
Theyr hekell and theyr rele, 
Theyr rocke, theyr spynnyng whele; 
And some went so narrowe, 
They layde to pledge theyr wharrowe, 
Theyr rybskyn and theyr spyndell, 
Theyr nedell and theyr thymbell: 
Here was scant thryft 
Whan they made suche shyft. 

Theyr thrust was so great, 
They asked never for mete, 
But drynke, styll drynke; 
And let the cat wynke, 
Let us washe our gommes 
From the drye crommes! 


hekell, flax-comb. rocke, distaff. 
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hallowe, saints. 
yane, yawn. 
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Quartus passus 


Some for very nede 
Layde downe a skeyne of threde, 
And some a skeyne of yarne; , 
Some brought from the barne 
Both benes and pease; 
Small chaffer doth ease 
Sometyme, now and than: 
Another there was that ran 
With a good brasse pan; 
Her colour was full wan; 
She ran in all the hast 
Unbrased and unlast; 
‘Tawny, swart, and sallowe, 
Lyke a cake of tallowe; 
I swere by all hallowe, 
It were a stale to take 
The devyll in a brake. 
And than came haltyng Jone, 
And brought a gambone 
Of bakon that was resty: 
But, Lorde, as she was testy, 
Angry asa waspy! | 
She began to yane and gaspy, 
And bad Elynour go bet, 
And fyll in good met; 
It was dere that was farre fet. 
Another brought a spycke 
Of a bacon flycke; 


stale,bait. brake, trap. gambone, gammon. 


resty, high. 


bet, better, faster. met, measure. fet, fetched. 


Elynour Rummpnge 


Her tonge was verye quycke, 

But she spake somwhat thycke: 

Her felow did stammer and stut, 

But she was a foule slut, 

For her mouth fomyd 

And her bely groned: 

Jone sayne she had eaten a fyest; 

By Christ, sayde she, thou lyest, 

I have as swete a breth 

As thou, wyth shamfull deth! 
Than Elynour sayde, Ye callettes, 

I shall breake your palettes, 

Wythout ye now cease! 

And so was made the peace. 
Than thyder came dronken Ales; 

And she was full of tales, 

Of tydynges in Wales, 

And of sainct James in Gales, 

And of the Portyngales; 

Wyth, Lo, gossyp, I wys, 

Thus and thus it is, 

There hath ben great war 

Betwene Temple Bar 

And the Crosse in Chepe, 

And there came an hepe 

Of mylstones in a route: 

She speketh thus in her snout, 

Snevelyng in her nose, 

As thoughe she had the pose; 


Si 


Jyest, heart-burn. callettes, jades. Ales, Alice. 
Gales, Galicia. , pose, cold in the head. 
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Lo, here is an olde typpet: 
And ye wyll gyve me a syppet 
Of your stale ale, 

God sende you good sale! 
And as she was drynkynge, 
She fyll in a wynkynge 

Wyth a barlyhood, 

She pyst where she stood; 
Than began she to wepe, 
And forthwyth fell on slepe. 
Elynour toke her up, 

And blessed her wyth a cup 
Of newe ale in cornes; 

Ales founde therin no thornes, 
But supped it up at ones, 

She founde therin no bones. 


Quintus passus 


Nowe in cometh another rabell; 
Fyrst one wyth a ladell, 
Another wyth a cradell, 
And wyth a syde-sadell: 
And there began a fabell, 
A clatterynge and a babell 
Of folys Fylly . 
That had a fole wyth Wylly, 
With, Jast you, and, Gup, gylly! 
She coulde not lye stylly. 
barlyhood, the surly stage of drunkenness. folys, foolish. 


Of folys Fylly, etc. A complicated pun: Fylly meaning both Phyllis 
and filly, fole, both fool and foal, Wylly both Willie and with a will. 
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Then came in a genet, 
And sware by saynct Benet, 
I dranke not this sennet 
A draught to my pay; 
Elynour, I thé pray, 
Of thyne ale let us assay, 
And have here a pylche of gray; 
I were skynnes of conny, 
That causeth I loke so donny. 
Another than dyd hyche her, 
And brought a pottel pycher, 
A tonnel, and a bottell, 
But she had lost the stoppell; 
She cut of her sho sole, 
And stopped therwyth the hole. 
Amonge all the blommer, 
Another brought a skommer, 
A fryinge-pan, and a slyce; 
Elynour made the pryce 
For good ale eche whyt. 
Than sterte in mad Kyt, 
That had lyttle wyt; 
She semed somdele seke, 
And brought a peny cheke 
To dame Elynour, 
For a draught of lycour. 
Than Margery Mylkeducke 
Her kyrtell she did uptucke 


genet, jade. sennet, week. pay, peace. pylche, fur-coat. donny, poorly, 
shommer, skimmer. seke, sick. peny cheke, no evidence so early for this 
meaning “‘penny token”; probably means “penny chick”? (cf. “penny hens” in 
Durham Account Rolls, 1337-8). 
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An ynche above her kne, 
Her legges that ye myght se; 
But they were sturdy and stubbed, 
Myghty pestels and clubbed, 
As fayre and as whyte 
As the fote of a kyte: 
She was somwhat foule, 
Croke-necked lyke an oule; 
And yet she brought her fees, 
A cantell of Essex chese 
Was well a fote thycke, 
Full of maggottes quycke; 
It was huge and greate, 
And myghty stronge meate 
For the devyll to eate; 
It was tart and punyete. 
Another sorte of sluttes, 
Some brought walnuttes, 
Some apples, some peres, 
Some brought theyr clyppynge-sheres, 
Some brought this and that, 
Some brought I wote nere what, 
Some brought theyr husbandes hat, 
Some podynges and lynkes, 
Some trypes that stynkes. 
But of all this thronge 
One came them amonge, 
She semed halfe a leche, 
And began to preche 


cantell, rim. punyete, pungent. sorte, party. 
lynkes, black-puddings, leche, leech. 


breke, breeches. 
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Of the tewsday in the weke 
Whan the mare doth keke; 
Of the vertue of an unset leke; 
Of her husbandes breke; 
Wyth the feders of a quale 
She could to Burdeou sayle; 
And wyth good ale barme 

She could make a charme 

To helpe wythall a stytch: 

She semed to be a wytch. 

Another brought two goslynges, 
That were noughty froslynges; 
She brought them in a wallet, 

She was a cumly callet: 

The goslenges were untyde; 

Elynour began to chyde, 

They be wretchockes thou hast brought, 
They are shyre shakyng nought! 


Sextus passus 


Maude Ruggy thyther skypped: 
She was ugly hypped, 
And ugly thycke lypped, 
Lyke an onyon syded, 
Lyke tan ledder hyded: 
She had her so guyded 
Betwene the cup and the wall, 
That she was there wythall 
Into a palsey fall; 


noughty, worthless. froslynges, frostlinges, frost-bitten. 


wretchocke, a “‘wretch,” the small chicken of a sitting, like the ‘‘darling’’ of a litter 
of pigs. shyre, sheer. 
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Wyth that her hed shaked, 

And her handes quaked; 

Ones hed wold have aked 

To se her naked! 

She dranke so of the dregges, 

The dropsy was in her legges; 

Her face glystryng lyke glas; 

All foggy fat she was; 

She had also the gout 

In all her joyntes about; 

Her breth was soure and stale, 

And smelled all of ale: 

Suche a bedfellaw 

Wold make one cast his craw; 

But yet for all that 

She dranke on the mash fat. 
There came an old rybybe; 

She halted of a kybe, 

And had broken her shyn 

At the threshold comyng in, 

And fell so wyde open 

That one myght se her token, 

The devyll thereon be wroken! 

What nede all this be spoken? 

She yelled lyke a calfe: 

Ryse up, on Gods halfe, 

Said Elynour Rummyng, 

I beshrew thé for thy cummyng! 

And as she at her did pluck, 

Quake, quake, sayd the duck 


on, from. fat, vat. rybybe, fiddle. 


lampatrams 


» aT. eye 
olyfant, elephant. 
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In that lampatrams lap; 
Wyth, Fy, cover thy shap 
Wyth sum flyp flap! 

God gyve it yll hap, 
Sayde Elynour for shame, 
Lyke an honest dame. 
Up she stert, halfe lame, 
And skantly could go 
For payne and for wo. 

In came another dant, 
Wyth a gose and a gant: 
She had a wide wesant; 

She was nothynge plesant; 
Necked lyke an olyfant; 
It was a bullyfant, 

A gredy cormerant. 

Another brought her garlyke hedes; 
Another brought her bedes 
Of jet or of cole, 

To offer to the ale pole: 
Some brought a wymble, 
Some brought a thymble, 
Some brought a sylke lace, 
Some brought a pyncase, 
Some her husbandes gowne, 
Some a pyllow of downe, 
Some of the napery; 

And all this shyfte they make 
For the good ale sake. 


dant, slu 
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t. gant, here probably “‘gander.” 
bullyfant, “bel enfant’’: fine sight. ale pole, inn sign. 
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utter, i.e. back, Sysgygge, gad-about. Ayght, called. 
Wheywormed, pimpled. so mote I hoppy, so may I hap. 
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A strawe! Sayde Bele, Stande utter, 


For we have egges and butter, 
And of pygeons a payre. 

Than sterte forth a fysgygge, 
And she brought a bore pygge; 
The fleshe therof was ranke, 
And her breth strongly stanke, 
Yet, or she went, she dranke, 
And gat her great thanke 
Of Elynour for her ware, 
That she thyther bare 
To pay for her share. 

Now truly, to my thynkynge, 
This is a solempne drinkynge. 


Septimus passus 


Soft, quod one, hyght Sybbyll, 
And let me wyth you bybyll. 
She sat downe in the place, 
With a sory face 
Wheywormed about; 
Garnyshed was her snout 
Wyth here and there a puscull, 
Lyke a scabbyd muscull. 

This ale, sayde she, is noppy; 
Let us syppe and soppy, 

And not spyll a droppy, 

For so mote I hoppy, 

It coleth well my croppy. 


dybyll, tipple. 
coleth, cooleth. 
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Dame Elynoure, sayde she, 
Have here is for me, 
A cloute of London pynnes; 
And wyth that she begynnes 
The pot to her plucke, 
And dranke a good lucke; 
She swynged up a quarte 
At ones for her parte; 
Her paunche was so puffed, 
And so wyth ale stuffed, 
Had she not hyed apace, 
She had defoyled the place. 
Than began the sporte 
Amonge that dronken sorte: 
Dame Elynour, sayde they, 
Lende here a cocke of hey, 
To make all thynge cleane; 
Ye wote well what we meane. 
But, syr, among all 
That sat in that hall, 
There was a pryckemedenty, 
Sat lyke a seynty, 
And began to paynty 
As thoughe she would faynty; 
She made it as koy 
As a lege de moy; 
She was not halfe so wyse 
As she was pevysshe nyse. 


pryckemedenty, simperer. seynty, saint. paynty, feign. 
‘'aynty, faint. lege de moy, a dance. 
aynty, & ey. 
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She sayde never a worde, 
But rose from the borde, 
And called for our dame, 
Elynour, by name. 
We supposed, I wys, 
That she rose to pys; 
But the very grounde 
Was for to compounde 
Wyrth Elynour in the spence, 
To pay for her expence: 
I have no penny nor grote 
To pay, sayde she, God wote, 
For washyng of my throte; 
But my bedes of amber 
Bere them to your chamber. 
Then Elynour dyd them hyde 
Wythin her beddes syde. 

But some than sat ryght sad 
That nothynge had 
There of theyr awne, 
Neyther gelt nor pawne; 
Suche were there menny 
That had not a penny, 
But, whan they should walke, 
Were fayne wyth a chalke 
To score on the balke, 
Or score on the tayle: 
God gyve it yll hayle! 
For my fyngers ytche; 
I have wrytten to mytche 


Spence, store-room. 
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Of this mad mummynge 
Of Elynour Rummynge: 
Thus endeth the gest 
Of this worthy fest! 


Quod Skelton, Laureat. 


LAUREATI SKELTONIDIS IN DESPECTU 
MALIGNANTIUM DISTICHON 


Quamvis insanis, quamvis marcescts inanis, 
Invide, cantamus: hee loca plena jocts. 
Bien men souuient 


Omnes faeminas, qux vel nimis bibule sunt, vel que sordida labe 
squaloris, aut qua spurca faeditatis macula, aut verbosa loquacitate 
notantur, poeta invitat ad audiendum hunc libellum, etc. 


Ebria, squalida, sordida faemina, prodiga ver bis, 
Huc currat, properet, veniat! Sua gesta libellus 
Iste volutabit: Pan sua plectra sonando 
Materiam risus cantabit carmine rauco. 

Finis. 


Quod Skelton, Laureat. 
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SKELTON LAUREAT 


GAppon A Deedmans Hed, 


that was sent to hym from an honorable jentyllwoman for a token, 
devysyd this gostly medytacyon in English, covenable in sentence 
comendable, lamentable, lacrymable, profytable for the soule. 


oure ugly tokyn 
My mynd hath brokyn 
From worldly lust; 
. For I have dyscust 
We ar but dust, 
And dy we must. 
It is generall 
To be mortall: 
I have well espyde 
No man may hym hyde 
From Deth holow-eyed, 
With synnews wyderyd, 
With bonys shyderyd, 
With hys worme-etyn maw, 
And his gastly jaw 
Gaspyng asyde, 
Nakyd of hyde, 
Neyther flesh nor fell. 
Then, by my councell, 
Loke that ye spell 
Well this gospell: 
For wher so we dwell 


wyderyd, withered. shyderyd, shivered. fell, hide. 
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Deth wyll us qwell, 
And with us mell. 

For all oure pamperde paunchys, 
Ther may no fraunchys, 
Nor worldly blys, 
Redeme us from this: 
Oure days be datyd, 

To be chekmatyd 

With drawttys of deth, 
Stoppyng oure breth; 
Oure eyen synkyng, 
Oure bodys stynkyng, 
Oure gummys grynnyng, 
Oure soulys brynnyng. 
To whom, then, shall we sew, 
For to have rescew, 

But to swete Jesu, 

On us then for to rew? 

O goodly chyld 
Of Mary mylde, 

Then be oure shylde! 
That we be not exyld 
To the dyne dale 

Of boteles bale, - 
Nor to the lake 

Of fendys blake. 

But graunt us grace 
To se thy face, 

And to purchace 
‘Thyne hevenly place, 


mell, mix. fraunchys, freedom. drawttys, draughts. 
brynnyng, burning. rew, have pity. dyne, dun, dark. 
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And thy palace, 
Full of solace, 
Above the sky, 
That is so hy; 
Eternally 

To beholde and se 
The Trynyte! 


Amen. 


Myrres vous y. 


HERE BEGYNNETH A LYTELL TREATYSE 


NAMED 


The Bowne of Courte 


THE PROLOGUE TO THE BOWGE OF COURTE 


n autumpne, whan the sonne in Virgine 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne; 
Whan Luna, full of mutabylyte, 
As emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, smylynge halfe in scorne 
At our foly and our unstedfastnesse; 
The tyme whan Mars to werre hym dyde dres; 


I, callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whyche full craftely, 
Under as coverte termes as coude be, 

Can touche a trouth and cloke it subtylly 
Wyth fresshe utteraunce full sentencyously; 
Dyverse in style, some spared not vyce to wryte, 

Some of moralyte nobly dyde endyte; 


Wherby I rede theyr renome and theyr fame 
Maye never dye, but evermore endure: 
I was sore moved to aforce the same, 
But Ignoraunce full soone dyde me dyscure, 
And shewed that in this arte I was not sure; 
For to illumyne, she sayde, I was to dulle, 
Avysynge me my penne awaye to pulle, 


Bowge, rewards. emperes, empress. 
pole artyke, northern skies. aforce, attempt. 
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And not to wryte; for he so wyll atteyne 
Excedynge ferther than his connynge is, 
His hede maye be harde, but feble is his brayne, 
Yet have I knowen suche er this; 
But of reproche surely he maye not mys, 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotynge have; 
What and he slyde downe, who shall hym save? 


Thus up and down my mynde was drawen and cast, 
That I ne wyste what to do was beste; 

So sore enwered, that I was at the laste 
Enforsed to slepe and for to take some reste; 
And to lye downe as soone as I me dreste, 

At Harwyche Porte slumbrynge as I laye, 

In myne hostes house, called Powers Keye, 


Methoughte I saw a shyppe, goodly of sayle, 
Come saylynge forth into that haven brood, 
Her takelynge ryche and of hye apparayle: 
She kyste an anker, and there she laye at rode. 
Marchauntes her borded to see what she had lode: 
Therein they founde royall marchaundyse, 
Fraghted with plesure of what ye coude devyse. 


But than I thoughte I wolde not dwell behynde; 
Amonge all other I put myselfe in prece. 
Than there coude I none aquentaunce fynde: 
‘There was moche noyse; anone one cryed, Cese! 
Sharpely commaundynge eche man holde hys pece: 
Maysters, he sayde, the shyp that ye here see, 
The Bowge of Courte it hyghte for certeynte: 
he so, who so. connynge, wisdom, knowledge. 
enwered, enwearied.  kyste, cast. prece, the press, 
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The owner thereof is lady of estate, 
Whoos name to tell is dame Saunce-pere; 
Her marchaundyse is ryche and fortunate, 
But who wyll have it muste paye therfore dere; 
This royall chaffre that is shypped here 
Is called Favore, to stonde in her good grace. 
Than sholde ye see there pressynge in a pace 


Of one and other that wolde this lady see; 
Whiche sat behynde a traves of sylke fyne, 

Of golde of tessew the fynest that myghte be, 
In a trone whiche fer clerer dyde shyne 
Than Phebus in his sphere celestyne; 

Whoos beaute, honoure, goodly porte, 

I have too lytyll connynge to reporte. 


But, of eche thynge there as I toke hede, 
Amonge all other was wrytten in her trone, 
In golde letters, this worde, which I dyde rede, 
Garder la fortune, que est mauvelz et bone! 
And, as I stode redynge this verse myselfe allone, 
Her chyef gentylwoman, Daunger by her name, 
Gave me a taunte, and sayde I was to blame 


To be so perte to prese so proudly uppe: 
She sayde she trowed that I had eten sause; 
She asked yf ever I dranke of saucys cuppe. 
And I than softly answered to that clause, 
That, so to saye, I had gyven her no cause. 
Than asked she me, Syr, so God thé spede, 
What is thy name? and I sayde, it was Drede. 


5-2 
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chaffre, merchandise. ¢raves, screen. | Daunger, Prudence. —Drede, Modesty. 
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What movyd thé, quod she, hydder to come? 
Forsoth, quod I, to bye some of youre ware 

And with that worde on me she gave a glome 
With browes bente, and gan on me to stare 
Full daynnously, and fro me she dyde fare, 

Levynge me stondynge as a maséd man: 

To whome there came an other gentylwoman; 


Desyre her name was, and so she me tolde, 
Sayenge to me, Broder, be of good chere, 

Abasshe you not, but hardely be bolde, 
Avaunce yourselfe to aproche and come nere: 
What though our chaffer be never so dere, 

Yet I avyse you to speke, for ony drede: 

Who spareth to speke, in fayth he spareth to spede. 


Maystres, quod I, I have none aquentaunce, 
That wyll for me be medyatoure and mene; 

And this an other, I have but smale substaunce. 
Pece, quod Desyre, ye speke not worth a bene: 
Yf ye have not, in fayth I wyll you lene 

A precyous jewell, no rycher in this londe; 

Bone Aventure have here now in your honde. 


Shyfte now therwith, let see, as ye can, 
In Bowge of Courte chevysaunce to make; 
For I dare saye that there nys erthly man 
But, an he can Bone Aventure take, 
There can no favour nor frendshyp hym forsake; 
Bone Aventure may brynge you in suche case 
That ye shall stonde in favoure and in grace. 


daynnously, disdainfully. lene, lend. 
Bone Aveniure, Good luck. chevysaunce, profit. 
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But of one thynge I werne you er I goo, 
She that styreth the shyp, make her your frende. 
Maystres, quod I, I praye you tell me why soo, 
And how I maye that waye and meanes fynde. 
Forsothe, quod she, how ever blowe the wynde, 
Fortune gydeth and ruleth all oure shyppe: 
Whome she hateth shall over the see-boorde skyp; 


Whome she loveth, of all plesyre is ryche, 
Whyles she laugheth and hath luste for to playe; 
Whome she hateth, she casteth in the dyche, 
For whan she frouneth, she thynketh to make a fray; 
She cheryssheth him, and hym she casseth awaye. 
Alas, quod I, how myghte I have her sure? 
In fayth, quod she, by Bone Aventure. 


Thus, in a rowe, of martchauntes a grete route 
Suwed to Fortune that she wold be theyre frynde: 
They thronge in fast, and flocked her aboute; 
And I with them prayed her to have in mynde. 
She promysed to us all she wolde be kynde: 
Of Bowge of Court she asketh what we wold have; 
And we asked Favoure, and Favour she us gave. 


Thus endeth the Prologue ; and begynneth the Bowge of Courte 
brevely compyled. 


DREDE. 

The sayle is up, Fortune ruleth our helme, 
We wante no wynde to passe now over all; 

Favoure we have tougher than ony elme, 
That wyll abyde and never from us fall: 
But under hony ofte tyme lyeth bytter gall; 


casseth, casteth. 
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For, as me thoughte, in our shyppe I dyde see 
Full subtyll persones, in nombre foure and thre. 


The fyrste was Favel/, full of flatery, 
Wyth fables false that well coude fayne a tale; 
The seconde was Suspecte, whiche that dayly 
Mysdempte eche man, with face deedly and pale; 
And Harvy Hafter, that well coude picke a male 
With other foure of theyr affynyte, 
Dysdayne, Ryotte, Dyssymuler, Subtylte. 


Fortune theyr frende, with whome oft she dyde daunce; 
They coude not faile, thei thought, they were so sure; 
And oftentymes I wolde myselfe avaunce 
With them to make solace and pleasure; 
But my dysporte they coude not well endure; 
They sayde they hated for to dele with Drede. 
Than Favell gan wyth fayre speche me to fede. 


FAVELL 


Noo thynge erthely that I wonder so sore 
As of your connynge, that is so excellent; 
Deynte to have with us suche one in store, 
So vertuously that hath his dayes spente; 
Fortune to you gyftes of grace hath lente: 
Loo, what it is a man to have connynge! 
All erthly tresoure it is surmountynge. 


Favell, Flattery.  Suspecte, Suspicion. _Hafter, a cunning rogue. 
male, purse. Deynte, it is a pleasure. 
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Ye be an apte man, as ony can be founde, 
To dwell with us, and serve my ladyes grace 
Ye be to her yea worth a thousande pounde; 
I herde her speke of you within shorte space, 
Whan there were dyverse that sore dyde you manace} 
And, though I say it, I was myselfe your frende, 
For here be dyverse to you that be unkynde. 


But this one thynge ye maye be sure of me; 

For, by that Lorde that bought dere all mankynde, 
I can not flater, I muste be playne to thé; 

And ye nede ought, man, shewe to me your mynde, 

For ye have me whome faythfull ye shall fynde; 
Whayles I have ought, by God, thou shalt not lacke, 
And yf nede be, a bolde worde I dare cracke. 


Nay, naye, be sure, whyles I am on your syde, 
Ye maye not fall, truste me, ye maye not fayle; 
Ye stonde in favoure, and Fortune is your gyde, 
And, as she wyll, so shall our grete shyppe sayle: 
Thyse lewde cok wattes shall nevermore prevayle 
Ageynste you hardely, therfore be not afrayde; 
Farewell tyll soone; but no worde that I sayde. 


DREDE 


Than thanked I hym for his grete gentylnes: 
But, as me thoughte, he ware on hym a cloke, 
That lyned was with doubtfull doublenes; 
Me thoughte, of wordes that he had full a poke; 
His stomak stuffed ofte tymes dyde reboke: 


poke, bag. 
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Suspycyon, me thoughte, mette hym at a brayde, 
And I drewe nere to herke what they two sayde. 


In faythe, quod Suspecte, spake Drede no worde of me? 
Why, what than? wylte thou lete men to speke? 
He sayth, he can not well accorde with thé. 
‘Twyst, quod Suspecte, goo playe, hym I ne reke. 
By Cryste, quod Favell, Drede is soleyne freke: 
What lete us holde him up, man, for a whyle? 
Ye soo, quod Suspecte, he maye us bothe begyle. 


And whan he came walkynge soberly, 
Wyth whom and ha, and with a croked loke, 
Me thoughte, his hede was full of gelousy, 
His eyen rollynge, his hondes faste they quoke; 
And to me-warde the strayte waye he toke: 
God spede, broder! to me quod he than; 
And thus to talke with me he began. 


SUSPYCYON 


Ye remembre the gentylman ryghte nowe 
That commaunde with you, me thought, a praty space? 
Beware of him, for, I make God avowe, 
He wyll begyle you and speke fayre to your face: 
Ye never dwelte in suche an other place, 
For here is none that dare well other truste; 
But I wolde telle you a thynge, and I durste. 


at a brayde, suddenly. lete, stop. Twyst, Tush ! 
soleyne freke, sullen fellow. whom and ha, hum and haw. 
commaunde, communed. ; 
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Spake he, a-fayth, no worde to you of me? 
I wote, and he dyde, ye wolde me telle. 
I have a favoure to you, wherof it be 


That I muste shewe you moche of my counselle: 


But I wonder what the devyll of helle 
He sayde of me, whan he with you dyde talke! 
By myne avyse use not with him to walke. 


The soveraynst thynge that ony man maye have, 
Is lytyll to saye, and moche to here and see; 
For, but I trusted you, so God me save, 
I wolde noo thynge so playne be; 
To you oonly, me thynke, I durste shryve me 
For now am I plenarely dysposed 
To shewe you thynges that may not be disclosed. 


DREDE 


Than I assured hym my fydelyte, 
His counseyle secrete never to dyscure, 
Yf he coude fynde in herte to truste me; 
Els I prayed hym, with all my besy cure, 
To kepe it hymselfe, for than he myghte be sure 
That noo man erthly coude hym bewreye, 
Whyles of his mynde it were lockte with the keye. 


By God, quod he, this and thus it is; 
And of his mynde he shewed me all and some. 
Farewell, quod he, we wyll talke more of this: 
Soo he departed there he wolde be come. 
I dare not speke, I promysed to be dome: 
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But, as I stode musynge in my mynde, 
Harvy Hafter came lepynge, lyghte as lynde. 


Upon his breste he bare a versynge boxe; 

His throte was clere, and lustely coude fayne; 

Me thoughte, his gowne was all furred wyth foxe; 
And ever he sange, Sythe I am no thynge playne. 
To kepe him frome pykynge it was a grete payne: 

He gased on me with his gotyshe berde; 

Whan I loked on hym, my purse was half aferde. 


HARVY HAFTER 


Syr, God you save! why loke ye so sadde? 
~ What thynge is that I maye do for you? 
A wonder thynge that ye waxe not madde! 

For, and I studye sholde as ye doo nowe, 

My wytte wolde waste, I make God avowe. 
Tell me your mynde: me thynke, ye make a verse; 
I coude it skan, and ye wolde it reherse. 


But to the poynte shortely to procede, 
Where hathe your dwellynge ben, er ye cam here? 
For, as I trowe, I have sene you indede 
Er this, wham that ye made me royall chere. 
Holde up the helme, loke up, and lete God stere: 
I wolde be mery, what wynde that ever blowe, 
Heve and how rombelow, row the bote, Norman, rowe! 


lynde, linden. versynge boxe, dice box. 
pykynge, i.e. pocket-picking. gotyshe, goatish. 
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Prynces of yougthe can ye synge by rote? 
Or shall I sayle wyth you? a felashyp assaye? 

For on the booke I can not synge a note. 
Wolde to God, it wolde please you some daye 
A balade boke before me for to laye, 

And lerne me to synge, Re, my, fa, sol! 

And, whan I fayle, bobbe me on the noll. 


Loo, what is to you a pleasure grete, 
To have that connynge and wayes that ye have! 
By Goddis soule, I wonder how ye gete 
Soo greate pleasyre, or who to you it gave: 
Syr, pardone me, I am an homely knave, 
To be with you thus perte and thus bolde; 
But ye be welcome to our housholde. 


And, I dare saye, there is no man here inne 
But wolde be glad of your company: 
I wyste never man that so soone coude wynne 
The favoure that ye have with my lady; 
I praye to God that it maye never dy: 
It is your fortune for to have that grace; 
As I be saved, it is a wonder case. 


For, as for me, I served here many a daye, 
And yet unneth I can have my lyvynge: 
But I requyre you no worde that I saye; 
For, and I knowe ony erthly thynge 
That is agayne you, ye shall have wetynge: 
And ye be welcome, syr, so God me save: 
I hope here after a frende of you to have. 


a felashyp, in friendship. noll, head. 
unneth, scarcely, wetynge, knowledge. 
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DREDE 


Wyth that, as he departed soo fro me, 
Anone ther mette with him, as me thoughte, 
A man, but wonderly besene was he; 
He loked hawte, he sette eche man at noughte; 
His gawdy garment with scornnys was all wrought; 
With indygnacyon lyned was his hode; 
He frowned, as he wolde swere by Cockes blode; 


He bote the lyppe, he loked passynge coye; 
His face was belymmed, as byes had him stounge: 
It was no tyme with him to jape nor toye; 
Envye hathe wasted his lyver and his lounge, 
Hatred by the herte so had hym wrounge, 
That he loked pale as asshes to my syghte: 
Dysdayne, 1 wene, this comerous crabes hyghte. 


To Hervy Hafter than he spake of me, 
And I drewe nere to harke what they two sayde. 
Now, quod Dysdayne, as I shall saved be, 
I have grete scorne, and am ryghte evyll apayed. 
Than quod Hervy, why arte thou so dysmayde? 
By Cryste, quod he, for it is shame to saye; 
To see Johan Dawes, that came but yester daye, 


How he is now taken in conceyte, 

This doctour Dawcocke—Drede, I wene, he hyghte; 
By Goddis bones, but yf we have some sleyte, 

It is lyke he wyll stonde in our lyghte. 

By God, quod Hervy, and it so happen myghte; 


hawte, haughty. Cockes, God’s. bote, bit. belymmed, disfigured. 
dyes, bees. lounge, lungs. —_comerous, troublesome. _—apayed, satisfied. 
but yf, unless. sleyte, cunning. q 
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Lete us therfore shortely at a worde 
Fynde some mene to caste him over the borde. 


By Him that me boughte, than quod Dysdayne, 
I wonder sore he is in suche conceyte. 

Turde, quod Hafter, I wyll thé no thynge layne, 
There muste for hym be layde some prety beyte; 
We tweyne, I trowe, be not withoute dysceyte: 

Fyrste pycke a quarell, and fall oute with hym then, 

And soo, outface hym with a carde of ten. 


Forthwith he made on me a prowde assawte, 
With scornfull loke mevyd all in moode; 

He wente aboute to take me in a fawte; 
He frounde, he stared, he stampped where he stoode. 
I lokyd on hym, I wende he had be woode. 

He set the arme proudly under the syde, 

And in this wyse he gan with me to chyde. 


DYSDAYNE 


Remembrest thou what thou sayd yester nyght? 
Wylt thou abyde by the wordes agayne? 
By God, I have of thé now grete dyspyte; 
I shall thé angre ones in every vayne: 
It is greate scorne to see suche an hayne 
As thou arte, one that cam but yesterdaye, 
With us olde servantes suche maysters to playe. 


layne, conceal. outface, bluff. mewvyd all in moode, moved all in anger. 
woode, mad. hayne, hateful person, 
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I tell thé, I am of countenaunce: 
What weneste I were? I trowe, thou knowe not me. 
By Goddis woundes, but for dysplesaunce, 
Of my querell soone wolde I venged be: 
But no force, I shall ones mete with thé; 
Come whan it wyll, oppose thé I shall, 
What someever aventure therof fall. 


Trowest thou, drevyll, I saye, thou gawdy knave, 
That I have deynte to see the cherysshed thus? 

By Goddis syde, my sworde thy berde shall shave; 
Well, ones thou shalte be chermed I wus: 
Naye, strawe for tales, thou shalte not rule us; 

We be thy betters, and so thou shalte us take, 

Or we shall thé oute of thy clothes shake. 


DREDE 


Wyth that came Ryotte, russhynge all at ones, 
A rusty gallande, to-ragged and to-rente; 

And on the borde he whyrled a payre of bones, 
Quater treye dews he clatered as he wente; 
Now have at all, by saynte Thomas of Kente! 

And ever he threwe and kyst I wote nere what: 

His here was growen thorowe oute his hat. 


Thenne I behelde how he dysgysed was: 
His hede was hevy for watchynge over nyghte, 
His eyen blereed, his face shone lyke a glas; 
His gowne so shorte that it ne cover myghte 
His rumpe, he wente so all for somer lyghte; 


countenaunce, account. ones, some time. drevyll, drudge. deynte, pleasure, 
chermed, quelled. Ryotte, Riotous Living. payre of bones, dice, 
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His hose was garded wyth a lyste of grene, 
Yet at the knee they were broken, I wene. 


His cote was checked with patches rede and blewe; 

Of Kyrkeby Kendall was his shorte demye; 
And ay he sange, In fayth, Decon thou crewe; 

His elbowe bare, he ware his gere so hye; 

His nose a droppynge, his hyppes were full drye; 
And by his syde his whynarde and his pouche, 
The devyll myghte daunce therin for ony crowche. 


Counter he coude O /ux upon a potte; 
An eestryche fedder of a capons tayle 
He set up fresshely upon his hat alofte: 
What revell route! quod he, and gan to rayle 
How ofte he hadde hit Jenet on the tayle, 
Of Felyce fetewse, and lytell prety Cate, 
How ofte he knocked at her klycked gate. 


What sholde I tell more of his rebaudrye? 

I was ashamed so to here hym prate: 
He had no pleasure but in harlotrye. 

Ay, quod he, in the devylles date, — 

What arte thou? I sawe thé nowe but late. 
Forsothe, quod I, in this courte I dwell nowe. 
Welcome, quod Ryotte, I make God avowe. 


garded, trimmed. demye, vest. crowche, coin, 
Felyce fetewse, dainty Phyllis. hlyched, fastened. 
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RYOTTE 


And, syr, in fayth why comste not us amonge, 
To make thé mery, as other felowes done? 
‘Thou muste swere and stare, man, al daye longe, 
And wake all nyghte, and slepe tyll it be none; 
Thou mayste not studye, or muse on the mone; 
This worlde is nothynge but ete, drynke, and slepe, 
And thus with us good company to kepe. 


Plucke up thyne herte upon a mery pyne, 

And lete us laugh a plucke or tweyne at nale: 
What the devyll, man, myrthe was never one! 

What, loo, man, see here of dyce a bale! 

A brydelynge caste for that is in thy male! 
Now have at all that lyeth upon the burde! 
—Fye on this dyce, they be not worth a turde! 


Have at the hasarde, or at the dosen browne, 
Or els I pas a peny to a pounde! 

Now, wolde to God, thou wolde leye money downe! 
Lorde, how that I wolde caste it full rounde! 
Ay, in my pouche a buckell I have founde; 

The armes of Calyce, I have no coyne nor crosse! 

I am not happy, I renne ay on the losse. 


Now renne muste I to the stewys syde, 
_ To wete yf Malkyn, my lemman, have gete oughte: 
I lete her to hyre, that men maye on her ryde, 

Her armes easy ferre and nere is soughte: 

By Goddis sydes, syns I her thyder broughte, 


at nale, at an alehouse, bale, pair. brydelynge caste, stirrup cup, i.e. parting 
throw. male, purse. dosen browne, round dozen. pas, stake. Aappy, lucky. 
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She hath gote me more money with her tayle 
Than hath some shyppe that into Bordews sayle. 


Had I as good an hors as she is a mare, 

I durst aventure to journey thorugh France; 
Who rydeth on her, he nedeth not to care, 

For she is trussed for to breke a paunce; 

It is a curtel that well can wynche and praunce: 
To her wyll I nowe all my poverte lege; 
And, tyll I come, have here is myne hat to plege. 


DREDE 


Gone is this knave, this rybaude foule and leude; 
He ran as fast as ever that he myghte: 
Unthryftynes in hym may well be shewed, 
For whome Tyborne groneth both daye and nyghte. 
And, as I stode and kyste asyde my syghte, 
Dysdayne J sawe with Dyssymulacyon 
Standynge in sadde communicacion. 


But there was poyntynge and noddynge with the hede, 
And many wordes sayde in secrete wyse; 
They wandred ay, and stode styll in no stede: 
Me thoughte, alwaye Dyscymular dyde devyse; 
Me passynge sore myne herte than gan agryse, 
I dempte and drede theyr talkynge was not good. 
Anone Dyscymular came where I stode. 


lege, declaim. hyste, cast. dempte and drede, deemed and feared, 
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Than in his hode I sawe there faces tweyne; 
That one was lene and lyke a pyned goost, 

That other loked as he wolde me have slayne; 
And to me warde as he gan for to coost, 
Whan that he was even at me almoost, 

I sawe a knyfe hyd in his one sleve, 

Wheron was wryten this worde, Myscheve. 


And in his other sleve, me thought, I sawe 
A spone of golde, full of hony swete, 
To fede a fole, and for to preve a dawe; 
And on that sleve these wordes were wrete, 
A false abstracte cometh from a fals concrete: 
His hode was syde, his cope was roset graye: 
Thyse were the wordes that he to me dyde saye. 


DYSSYMULATION 


How do ye, mayster? ye loke so soberly: 
As I be saved at the dredefull daye, 
It is a perylous vyce, this envy: 
Alas, a connynge man ne dwelle maye 
In no place well, but foles with hym fraye! 
But as for that, connynge hath no foo 
Save hym that nought can, Scrypture sayth soo. 


I knowe your vertu and your lytterature 
By that lytel connynge that I have: 

Ye be malygned sore, I you ensure; 
But ye have crafte your selfe alwaye to save: 
It is grete scorne to se a mysproude knave 


preve, prove. dawe, simpleton.  spde, long. 
connynge, wise: wisdom. can, knows. 
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With a clerke that connynge is to prate: 
Lete theym go lowse theym, in the devylles date! 


For all be it that this longe not to me, 
Yet on my backe I bere suche lewde delynge: 
Ryghte now I spake with one, I trowe, I see; 
But, what, a strawe! I maye not tell all thynge. 
By God, I saye there is grete herte brennynge 
Betwene the persone ye wote of, you; 
Alas, I coude not dele so with a Jew! 


I wolde eche man were as playne as I; 
It is a worlde, I saye, to here of some: 
I hate this faynynge, fye upon it, fye! 
A man can not wote where to be come: 
I wys I coude tell,—but humlery, home; 
I dare not speke, we be so layde awayte, 
For all our courte is full of dysceyte. 


Now, by saynte Fraunceys, that holy man and frere, 
I hate these wayes agayne you that they take: 

Were I as you, I wolde ryde them full nere; 
And, by my trouthe, but yf an ende they make, 
Yet wyll I saye some wordes for your sake, 

That shall them angre, I holde thereon a grote; 

For some shall wene be hanged by the throte. 


I have a stoppynge oyster in my poke, 
Truste me, and yf it come to a nede: 

But I am lothe for to reyse a smoke, 
Yf ye coude be otherwyse agrede; 
And so I wolde it were, so God me spede, 


It is a worlde, itis a wonder. home, hum. stoppynge oyster, i.e. a stopper. poke, pouch, 
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For this maye brede to a confusyon, 
Withoute God make a good conclusyon. 


Naye, see where yonder stondeth the teder man. 
A flaterynge knave and false he is, God wote; 
The drevyll stondeth to herken, and he can: 
It were more thryft, he boughte him a newe cote; 
It will not be, his purse is not on flote: 
All that he wereth, it is borowed ware; 
His wytte is thynne, his hode is threde bare. 


More coude I saye, but what this is ynowe: 
Adewe tyll soone, we shall speke more of this: 
Ye must be ruled as I shall tell you howe; 
Amendis maye be of that is now amys; 
And I am your, syr, so have I blys, 
In every poynte that I can do or saye: 
Gyve me your honde, farewell, and have good daye. 


DREDE 

Sodaynly, as he departed me fro, 

Came pressynge in one in a wonder araye: 

Er I was ware, behynde me he sayde, Bo! 
Thenne I astonyed of that sodeyne fraye, 
Sterte all at ones, I lyked no thynge his playe; 

For, yf I had not quyckely fledde the touche, 

He had plucked oute the nobles of my pouche. 


He was trussed in a garmente strayte: 
I have not sene suche an others page; 

For he coude well upon a casket wayte; 
His hode all pounsed and garded lyke a cage; 
Lyghte lyme fynger, he toke none other wage. 


teder, other. and he can, if he can. 
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Harken, quod he, loo here myne honde in thyne; 
To us welcome thou arte, by saynte Quyntyne. 


DISCEYTE 


But, by that Lorde that is one, two, and thre, 
I have an errande to rounde in your ere: 

He tolde me so, by God, ye maye truste me, 
Parde, remembre ye* whan ye were there, 
There I wynked on you,—wote ye not where? 

In A /oco, I mene juxta B: 

Woo is hym that is blynde and maye not see! 


But to here the subtylte and the crafte, 
As I shall tell you, yf ye wyll harke agayne; 
And, whan I sawe the horsons wolde you hafte, 
To holde myne honde, by God, I had grete payne; 
For forthwyth there I had him slayne, 
' But that I drede mordre wolde come oute: 
Who deleth with shrewes hath nede to loke aboute. 


DREDE 


And as he rounded thus in myne ere 
Of false collusyon confetryd by assente, 
Me thoughte, I see lewde felawes here and there 
Came for to slee me of mortall entente; 
And, as they came, the shypborde faste I hente, 
And thoughte to lepe; and even with that woke, 
Caughte penne and ynke, and wrote this lytyll boke. 


rounde, whisper. afte, cheat. __mordre, murder, confetryd, confederated. 


* ye not in editions. 
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I wolde therwith no man were myscontente; 
Besechynge you that shall it see or rede, 

In every poynte to be indyfferente, 
Syth all in substaunce of slumbrynge doth procede: 
I wyll not saye it is mater in dede, 

But yet oftyme suche dremes be founde trewe: 

Now constrewe ye what is the resydewe. 


THUS ENDETH THE BOWGE OF COURTE 
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The Commendacions, 


OF MAYSTRES JANE SCROUPE 


ow shall I report 
All the goodly sort 
Of her fetures clere, 
That hath non erthly pere? 
The favour of her face 
Ennewed all with grace, 
Confort, pleasure, and solace, 
Myne hert doth so enbrace, 
And so hath ravyshed me 
Her to behold and se, 
That in wordes playne 
I cannot me refrayne 
To loke on her agayne: 
Alas, what shuld I fayne? 
It wer a pleasaunt payne 
With her aye to remayne. 
Her eyen gray and stepe 
Causeth my hert to lepe; 
With her browes bent 
She may well represent 
Fayre Lucres, as I wene, 
Or els fayre Polexene, 
Or els Caliope, 
Or els Penelope; 


Ennewed, brightened. stepe, shining. bent, arched. 
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For this most goodly floure, 
This blossome of fresshe coloure, 
So Jupiter me socoure, 

She florisheth new and new 

In beautye and vertew: 

Hac claritate gemina 

O gloriosa feemina, 

Memor est verbi tui servo tuo! 
Servus tuus sum ego. 


The Indy saphyre blew 
Her vaynes doth ennew; 
The oriente perle so clere, 
The whytnesse of her lere; 
Her lusty ruby ruddes 
Resemble the rose buddes; 
Her lippes soft and mery 
Enblomed lyke the chery; 
It were an hevenly blysse 
Her sugred mouth to kysse. 

Her beautye to augment 
Dame Nature hath her lent 
A warte upon her cheke, 
Who so lyst to seke 
In her vysage a skar; 

That semyth from afar 
Lyke to the radyant star; 
All with favour fret 

So properly it is set: 


lere, skin. ruddes, blushes. 
warte, probably a mole. favour, beauty. 
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She is the vyolet, 

The daysy delectable, 

The columbine commendable, 
The jelofer amyable; 

For this most goodly floure, 

This blossom of fressh colour, 

So Jupiter me succour, 

She florysheth new and new 

In beauty and vertew: 

Hac claritate gemina 

O gloriosa feemina, 

Bonitatem fecisti cum servo tuo, domina 
Et ex praecordits sonant praeconia! 


And whan I perceyved 
Her wart, and conceyved 
It cannot be denayd 
But it was well convayd, 
And set so womanly, 

And nothynge wantonly, 
But right convenyently, 
And full congruently, 

As nature could devyse, 
In most goodly wyse; : 
Who so lyst beholde, 

It makethe lovers bolde 
To her to sewe for grace, 
Her favoure to purchase; 
The sker upon her chyn, 
Enhached on her fayre skyn, 


Enhached, inlaid. 
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Whyter than the swan, 

It wold make any man 

To forget dedly syn 

Her favour to wyn; 

For this most godly floure, 

This blossom of fressh coloure, 

So Jupiter me socoure, 

She flouryssheth new and new 

In beaute and vertew: 

Hac claritate gemina 

O gloriosa foemina, 

Defecit in salutatione tua anima mea; 
Quid petis filio, mater dulcissima? baba! 


Soft, and make no dyn, 
For now I wyll begyn 
To have in remembraunce 
Her goodly dalyaunce, 
And her goodly pastaunce: 
So sad and so demure, 
Behavynge her so sure, 
With wordes of pleasure 
She wold make to the lure 
And any man convert 
To gyve her his hole hert. 
She miade me sore amased 
Upon her whan I gased, 
Me thought min hert was crased, 
My eyne were so dased; 


pastaunce, pastime. make to the lure, draw to her. 
crased, broken. 
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For this most godly flour, 

This blossom of fressh colour, 

So Jupyter me socour, 

She flouryssheth new and new 

In beauty and vertew: 

Hac claritate gemina 

O gloriosa feemina, 

Quomodo dilexi legem tuam, domina! 
Recedant vetera, nova sint omina*, 


And to amende her tale: 
When she lyst to avale, 
Witht her fyngers smale, 
And handes soft as sylke, 
Whyter than mylke, 

That are so quyckely vayned, 
Wherwyth my hand she strayned, 
Lorde, how I was payned! 
Unneth I me refrayned. 
How she me had reclaymed, 
And to her retayned! 
Enbrasynge therwithall 

Her godly myddell small 
With sydes long and streyté, 
To tell you what conceyte 

I had then in a tryce, 

The matter were to nyse; 
And yet there was no vyce, 


her tale, this tale about her. avale, unbend. With her fyngers, constructed 
with how I was payned. Unneth, with difficulty. reclaymed, tamed. 


* eds. omnia, which may be correct. 
T eds. ‘* And with.” 
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Nor yet no villany, 

But only fantasy; 

For this most goodly floure, 
This blossom of fressh coloure, 
So Jupiter me succoure, 

She floryssheth new and new 
In beaute and vertew: 

Hac claritate gemina 

O gloriosa foemina, 

Iniquos odio habui! 

Non calumnientur me super bi. 


But wherto shulde I note 
How often dyd I tote 
Upon her prety fote? 
It raysed myne hert rote 
To se her treade the grounde 
With heles short and rounde. 
She is playnly expresse 
Egeria the goddesse, 
And lyke to her image 
Emportured with corage, 
A lovers pylgrimage; 
Ther is no beest savage, 
Ne no tyger so wood, 
But she wolde chaunge his mood, 
Such relucent grace 
Is formed in her face; 


tote, gaze on. fote, foot. ert rote, heart’s root. 
Emportured with corage, portrayed with spirit. 
pylgrimage, i.e. object of. Ne, nor. wood, mad. 
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For this most goodly floure, 

This blossome of fresshe coloure, 

So Jupiter me succour, 

She flouryssheth new and new 

In beaute and vertew: 

Hac claritate gemina, 

O gloriosa faemina, 

Mirabilia testimonia tua! 

Sicut novellae plantationes in.iuventute sua. 


So goodly as she dresses, 
So properly she presses 
The bryght golden tresses 
Of her heer so fyne, 
Lyke Phebus beames shyne. 
Wherto shuld I disclose 
The garterynge of her hose? 
It is for to suppose 
How that she can were 
Gorgiously her gere; 
Her fresshe habylementes 
With other implementes 
To serve for all intentes, 
Lyke dame Flora, quene” 
Of lusty somer grene; 
For this most goodly floure, 
This blossom of fressh coloure, 
So Jupiter me socoure, 
She florisheth new and new 
In beautye and vertew: 


heer, hair. gere, clothes. 
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Hac claritate gemina 

O gloriosa feemina, 

Clamavi in toto corde, exaudi me! 
Misericordia tua magna est super me. 


Her kyrtell so goodly lased, 
And under that is brased 
Such plasures that I may 
Neyther wryte nor say; 
Yet though I wryte not with ynke, 
No man can let me thynke, 
For thoughte hath lyberte, 
Thought is franke and fre; 
It cost me lytell or nought. 
Wolde God myne homely style 
Were pullysshed with the fyle 
Of Ciceros eloquence, 
To prase her excellence! 
For this most goodly floure, 
This blossom of fressh coloure, 
So Jupiter me succoure, 
She flouryssheth new and new 
In beaute and vertew: 
Hac claritate gemina 
O gloriosa feemina, 
Principes persecuti sunt me gratis! 
Omnibus consideratis, 
Paradisus voluptatis 
Haec virgo est dulcissima. 


let, stop. pullysshed, polished. 
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My pen it is unable, 
My hand it is unstable, 
My reson rude and dull 
To prayse her to the full; 
Goodly maystres Jane, 
Sobre, demure Dyane; 
Jane this maystres hyght 
The lode star of delyght, 
Dame Venus of all pleasure, 
The well of worldly treasure; 
She doth excede and pas 
In prudence Dame Pallas; 
For this most goodly floure, 
This blossome of fresshe colour, 
So Jupiter me socoure, 
She floryssheth new and new 
In beaute and vertew: 
Hac claritate gemina, 
O gloriosa faemina! 


Car elle vault. 


Ayght, is called. 
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Colyn Cloute 


HERE AFTER FOLOWETH A LITEL BOKE CALLED 
COLYN CLOUTE, COMPYLED BY MAYSTER 
SKELTON, POETE LAUREATE 


Quis consurget mecum adversus malignantes? aut quis stabit mecum 
adversus operantes iniquitatem? Nemo, Domine! 


hat can it avayle 
To dryve forth a snayle, 

Or to make a sayle 
Of an herynges tayle? 
To ryme or to rayle, 
To wryte or to indyte, 
Eyther for delyte 
Or elles for despyte? 
Or bokes to compyle 
Of dyvers maner style, 
Vyce to revyle 
And synne to exyle? 
‘To teche or to preche, 
As reason wyll reche? 
Say this, and say that: 
His hed is so fat, 
He wotteth never what 
Nor wherof he speketh; 
He cryeth and he creketh, 
He pryeth and he peketh, 


Say this, i.e. Men say this and that—say his head, etc. 
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He chydes and he chatters, 
He prates and he patters, 
He clytters and he clatters, 
He medles and he smatters, 
He gloses and he flatters! 
—Or yf he speake playne, 
Than he lacketh brayne, 
He is but a fole; 

Let hym go to scole, 

On a thre foted stole 

That he may downe syt, 
For he lacketh wyt! 
—And yf that he hyt 

The nayle on the hede, 

It standeth in no stede; 
The devyll, they say, is dede, 
The devell is dede. 

It may well so be, 

Or els they wolde se 
Otherwyse, and fle 

From worldly vanyte, 
And foule covetousnesse, 
And other wretchednesse,. 
Fyckell falsenesse, 
Varyablenesse, 
With unstablenesse. 

And if ye stande in doute 
Who brought this ryme aboute, 
My name is Colyn Cloute. 
I purpose to shake oute 

Than, then. —_fole, fool. 
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All my connyng bagge, 

Lyke a clerkely. hagge; 

For though my ryme be ragged, 

Tattered and jagged, 

Rudely rayne-beaten, 

Rusty and moughte-eaten, 

If ye take well therwith, 

It hath in it some pyth. 

For, farre as I can se, 

It is wronge with eche degre: 

For the temporalte 

Accuseth the spiritualte; 

The spirituall agayne 

Dothe grudge and complayne 

Upon the temporall men: 

Thus eche of other blother 

The tone agayng the tother: 

Alas, they make me shoder! 

For in hoder moder 

The Churche is put in faute; 

The prelates ben so haute, 

They say, and loke so hy 

As though they wolde fly 

Above the sterry skye. 
Laye-men say indede 

How they take no hede 

Theyr sely shepe to fede, 

But plucke away and pull 

The fleces of theyr wull, 


hagge, (here) old man. -. moughte, moth. The tone, the one. 
hoder moder, hugger-mugger. wull, wool. 
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Unethes they leve a locke 
Of wull amonges theyr flocke; 
And as for theyr connynge, 
A glommynge and a mummynge, 
And make therof a jape; 
They gaspe and they gape 
All to have promocyon, 
There is theyr hole devocyon, 
With money, if it wyll hap, 
To catche the forked cap: 
Forsothe they are to lewd 
To say so, all beshrewd! 

What trow ye they say more THIVS 
Of the bysshoppes lore? 
How in matters they be rawe, 
They lumber forth the lawe, 
To herken Jacke and Gyll, 
Whan they put up a byll, 
And judge it as they wyll, 
For other mennes skyll 
Expoundyng out theyr clauses, 
And leve theyr owne causes: ~ 
In theyr provynciall cure 
They make but lytell sure, 
And meddels very lyght 
In the Churches ryght; 
But ire and venire, 
And sol-fa so a-la~my-re, 


Unethes, scarcely. _glommynge, a pompous expression. —_jape, jest. 
For other mennes skyll, etc., i.e. expounding text-books, not their own 
decisions (skyl/, reason). 
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That the premenyre 

Is lyke to be set a fyre 

In theyr jurisdictions 

‘Through temporall afflictions: 

Men say they have prescriptions 

Agaynst spirituall contradictions, 

Accomptynge them as fyctions. 
And whyles the heedes do this, 

‘The remenaunt is amys 

Of the clergy all, 

Bothe great and small. 

I wot never how they warke, 

But thus the people carpe, 

And surely thus they say; 

Bysshoppes, if they may, 

Small howsoldes woll kepe, 

But slumbre forth and slepe, 

And assay to crepe 

Within the noble walles 

Of the kynges halles, 

To fat theyr bodyes full, 

(Theyr soules lene and dull;) 

And have full lytell care 

How evyll theyr shepe fare. 
The temporalyte say playne, 

Howe bysshoppes dysdayne 

Sermons for to make, 

Or suche laboure to take; 


premenyre, praemunire. carpe, talk. 
But slumbre forth, but instead sleep away from home. 
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And for to say trouth, 

A great parte is for slouth, 
But the greattest parte 

Is for they have but small arte 
And ryght sklender connyng 
Within theyr heedes wonnyng. 
But this reason they take 
How they are able to make 
With theyr golde and treasure 
Clerkes out of measure, 

And yet that is a pleasure. 
Howe be it, some there be, 
Almost two or thre, 

Of that dygnyte, 

Full worshypfull clerkes, 

As appereth by theyr werkes; 
Lyke Aaron and Ure, 

The wolfe from the dore 

To werryn and to kepe 

From theyr goostly shepe, 
And theyr spirituall lammes 
Sequestred from rammes 

And from the berded gotes 
With theyr heery cotes; 
—Set nought by golde ne grotes; 
Theyr names if I durst tell! 
But they are loth to mell, 
And loth to hang the bell 
Aboute the cattes necke, 

For drede to have a checke; 


for slouth, on account of sloth. wonnyng, dwelling. 
Ure, Urias. werryn, guard, mell, meddle, 
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They ar fayne to play deuz decke, 
They ar made for the becke. 
How be it they are good men, 
Moche herted lyke an hen: 
Theyr lessons forgotten they have 
‘That Becket them gave: 

Thomas manum mittit ad fortia, 
Spernit damna, spernit opprobria, 
Nulla Thomam frangit injuria. 
But nowe every spirituall father, 
Men say, they had rather 

Spende moche of theyr share 
‘Than to be combred with care: 
Spende! nay, nay, but spare; 

For let se who that dare 

Sho the mockysshe mare; 

‘They make her wynche and keke, 
But it is not worth a leke: 
Boldnesse is to seke 

The Churche for to defend. 
Take me as I intende, 

For lothe I am to offende 

In this that I have pende: 

I tell you as men say; 

Amende what ye may, 

For, usque ad montem Sere 

Men say ye can not appeire; 

For some say ye hunte in parkes, 
And hauke on hobby larkes, 


for the becke, i i.e. to hang on a nod. combred, encumbred. 
mockysshe, i.e. mokish. pende, penned, appeire, be worse (than you are), 
on hobby, i.e. with a hobby, or aie hawk. 
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And other wanton warkes, 
Whan the nyght darkes. 

What hath lay-men to do 
The gray gose for to sho? 
Lyke houndes of hell, 
They crye and they yell, 
Howe that ye sell 
The grace of the Holy Gost: 
Thus they make theyr bost 
Through-owte every cost, 
Howe some of you do eate 
In Lenton season fleshe mete, 
Fesauntes, partryche, and cranes; 
Men call you therfor prophanes; 
Ye pycke no shrympes nor pranes, 
Saltfysshe, stocfysshe, nor heryng, 
It is not for your werynge; 
Nor in holy Lenton season 
Ye wyll netheyr benes ne peason, 
But ye loke to be let lose 
To a pygge or to a gose, 
Your gorge not endewed 
Without a capon stewed; 
Or a stewed cocke 
To knowe whate ys a-clocke 
Under her surfled smocke, 
And her wanton wodicocke. 

And howe whan ye gyve orders 
In your provinciall borders, 


pranes, prawns. werynge, use. endewed, well digested. 
Stewed, 1.¢. stewed, or, from the stews. surfled, embroidered. 
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As at Sitientes, 

Some are insufficientes, 

Some parum sapientes, 

Some nihil intelligentes, 

Some valde negligentes, 

Some nullum sensum habentes, 
But bestiall and untaught; 

But whan thei have ones caught 
Dominus vobiscum by the hede, 
‘Than renne they in every stede, 
God wot, with dronken nolles; 
Yet take they cure of soules, 
And woteth never what thei rede, 
Paternoster, Ave, nor Crede; 
Construe not worth a whystle 
Nether Gospell nor Pystle; 
Theyr mattyns madly sayde, 
Nothynge devoutly prayde; 
Theyr lernynge is so small, 
Theyr primes and houres fall 
And lepe out of theyr lyppes 
Lyke sawdust or drye chyppes. 
I speke not nowe of all, 

But the moost parte in generall. 
Of suche vagabundus 

Speketh totus mundus; 

Howe some synge Letabundus 
At every ale-stake, 

With, welcome hake and make! 


Sitientes, the Mass on Passion Sunday. _—_a/e-stake, inn sign. 
hake, loiterer. make, companion. 
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I am sory for your sake! 

I speke not of the good-wyfe, 
But of theyr apostles lyfe; 
Cum ipsis vel illis 

Qui manent in villis 

Est uxor vel ancilla, 
Welcome Jacke and Gylla! 
My prety Petronylla, 

And you wyll be stylla, 
You shall have your wylla. 
Of suche Paternoster pekes 
All the worlde spekes. 

In you the faute is supposed, 
For that they are not apposed 
By just examinacyon 
In connyng and conversacyon; 
They have none instructyon 
To make a true constructyon: 
A preest without a letter, 
Without his vertue be gretter, 
Doutlesse were moche better 
Upon hym for to take ~ 
A mattocke or a rake. 

Alas, for very shame! 

Some can not declyne their name; 
Some can not scarsly rede, 

And yet he wyll not drede 

For to kepe a cure, 

And in nothyng is sure; 


of theyr apostles lyfe, i.e. “‘them, and their apostles’ lives.” 
apposed, questioned. without a letter, illiterate. 
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This Dominus vobiscum, 
As wyse as Tom-a-thrum, 
A chaplayne of trust 
Layth all in the dust. 

Thus I, Colyn Cloute, 
As I go aboute, 

And wandrynge as I walke, 
I here the people talke. 

Men say, for sylver and golde 
Myters are bought and solde; 
There shall no clergy appose 
A myter nor a crose, 

But a full purse: 

A:strawe for Goddes curse! 
What are they the worse? 
For a symonyake 

Is but a hermoniake; 

And no more ye make 

Of symony, men say, 

But a chyldes play. 

Over this, the foresayd laye 
Reporte howe the Pope may 
An holy anker call 
Out of the stony wall, 

And hym a bysshopp make, 
If he on hym can take 

To kepe so harde a rule, 

To ryde upon a mule 

With golde all betrapped, 

In purple and paule belapped; 


There shall...etc., i.e. the mitre and crosier demand no education, 
only a full purse. clergy, education. appose, examine, demand. 
crose, crosier. Taye, laity. anker, hermit. 


Raynes, linen from Rennes, marys, Mares’, begared, ornamented, 


moyles, mules. 
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Some hatted and some capped, 
Rychely and warme bewrapped, 
God wot to theyr great paynes, 


In rotchettes of fyne Raynes, 
Whyte as marys mylke; 
Theyr tabertes of fyne silke, 


Theyr styrops of myxt gold begared; 


There may no cost be spared; 


Theyr moyles golde dothe eate, 
Theyr neyghbours dye for meate, 
What care they though Gil sweate, 


Or Jacke of the Noke? 

The pore people they yoke 
With sommons and citacyons 
And excommunycacyons, 
About churches and market: 
The bysshop on his carpet 
At home full softe dothe syt. 
This is a farly fyt, 

To here the people jangle, 
Howe warely they wrangle: 
Alas, why do ye not handle 
And them all to-mangle? ~ 
Full falsely on you they lye, 
And shamefully you ascrye, 
And say as untruely, 

As the butterflye 

A man myght saye in mocke 
War the wethercocke 


dothe, do. farly, strange. 
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Of the steple of Poules; 

And thus they hurte theyr soules 
In sclaunderyng you for truthe: 
Alas, it is great ruthe! 

Some say ye syt in trones, 

Lyke prynces aquilonis, 

And shryne your rotten bones 
With perles and precyous stones; 
But howe the commons grones, 
And the people mones 

For prestes and for lones 

Lent and never payd, 

But from day to day delayde, 
‘The commune-welth decayde, 
—WMen say ye are tonge-tayde, 
And therof speke nothynge 

But dyssymulyng and glosyng. 
Wherfore men be supposyng 
That ye gyve shrewd counsell 
Agaynst the commune well, 

By poolynge and pyllage 

In cytes and vyllage, 

By taxyng and tollage, 

Ye make monkes to have the culerage 
For coverynge of an olde cottage, 
That commytted is a collage 

In the charter of dottage, 
Tenure par servyce de sottage, 
And not par servyce de socage, 


prynces aguilonis, Lucifers. prestes, charges. tayde, tied. 


poolynge, plundering. 


culerage, piles; i.e. “‘you make monks catch 


piles for lack of the shelter of an old cottage, that has been turned 
by charter into a college.” 
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After olde seygnyours, 

And the lerning of Lytelton tenours: 
Ye have so overthwarted, 

That good lawes are subverted, 

And good reason perverted. 

Relygous men are fayne 
For to tourne agayne 
In secula seculorum, 

And to forsake theyr corum, 
And vagabundare per forum, 

And take a fyne meritorum, 
Contra regulam morum, 

Aut blacke monachorum, 

Aut canonicorum, 

Aut Bernardinorum, 

Aut crucifixorum, 

And to synge from place to place, 
Lyke apostataas. 

And the selfe same game 
Begone ys nowe with shame 
Amongest the sely nonnes: 

My lady nowe she ronnes, 

Dame Sybly our abbesse, - 

Dame Dorothe and lady Besse, 

Dame Sare our pryoresse, 

Out of theyr cloyster and quere 

With an hevy chere, 

Must cast up theyr blacke vayles, 
And set up theyr fucke sayles, 

To catch wynde with their ventales— 
What, Colyne, there thou shales! 


Begone, begun. shales, stumblest, errest. 
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Yet thus with yll hayles 
The lay fee people rayles, 

And all they lay 
On you, prelates, and say 
You do them wrong and no ryght 
To put them thus to flyght; 
No matyns at mydnyght, 
Boke and chalys gone quyte; 
Plucke awaye the leedes 
Over theyr heedes, 
And sell away theyr belles, 
And all that they have elles: 
Thus the people telles, 
Rayles lyke rebelles, 
Redys shrewdly and spelles, 
And with foundacyons melles, 
And talkys lyke tytyelles, 
Howe ye brake the dedes wylles, 
‘Turne monasteris into water milles, 
Of an abbay ye make a graunge; 
Your workes, they saye, are straunge; 
So that theyr founders soules 
Have lost theyr beade rolles, 
The mony for theyr masses 
Spent amonge wanton lasses; 
The Diriges are forgotten; 
Theyr founders lye there rotten, 
But where theyr soules dwell, 
Therwith I wyll not mell. 


tytyelles, rogues. dedes wylles, dead men’s wills. 
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What coulde the Turke do more 
With all his false lore, 

Turke, Sarazyn, or Jew? 

I reporte me to you, 

O mercyfull Jesu, 

You supporte and rescue, 

My style for to dyrecte, 

It may take some effecte! 

For I abhorre to wryte 

Howe the lay fee dyspyte 

You prelates, that of ryght 
Shulde be lanternes of lyght. 

Ye lyve, they say, in delyte, 
Drowned in delicits, 

In gloria et divitiis, 

In admirabili honore, 

In gloria, et splendore 

Fulgurantis hasta, 

Viventes parum caste: 

Yet swete meate hath soure sauce, 
For after gloria, laus, 

Chryst by cruelte 

Was nayled upon a tre; 

He payed a bytter pencyon 

For mannes redemcyon, 

He dranke eysell and gall © 

To redeme us withall; 

But swete ypocras ye drynke, 
With, Let the cat wynke! 

Iche wot what yche other thynk; 


dyspyte, despise. eysell, vinegar. ypocras, syrup. Iche, each. 
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Howe be it per assimile 

Some men thynke that ye 

Shall have penalte 

For your iniquyte. 

Nota what I say, 

And bere it well away; 

If it please not theologys, 

It is good for astrologys; 

For Ptholome tolde me 

‘The sonne somtyme to be 

In Ariete, 

Ascendent a dextre, 

Whan Scorpion descendynge, 

Was so then pretendynge 

A fatall fall of one 

That shuld syt on a trone, 

And rule all thynges alone. 

Your teth whet on this bone 

Amongest you everychone, 

And let Collyn Cloute have none 

Maner of cause to mone: 

Lay salve to your owne sore, 

For els, as I sayd before, 

After gloria, laus, 

May come a soure sauce; 

Sory therfore am I, 

But trouth can never lye. 
With language thus poluted 

Holy Churche is bruted 

And shamfully confuted. 


pretendynge, portending. fatall fall of one, i.e. of Wolsey 
bruted, talked about. 
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My penne nowe wyll I sharpe, 
And wrest up my harpe 
With sharpe twynkyng trebelles, 
Agaynst all suche rebelles 
That laboure to confounde 
And bryng the Churche to the grounde; 
As ye may dayly se 
Howe the lay fee 
Of one affynyte 
Consent and agre 
Agaynst the Churche to be, 
And the dygnyte 
Of the bysshoppes see. 

And eyther ye be to bad, 
Or els they ar mad 
Of this to reporte: 
But, under your supporte, 
Tyll my dyenge day 
I shall bothe wryte and say, 
And ye shall do the same, 
Howe they are to blame 
You thus to dyffame: 
For it maketh me sad 
Howe that the people are glad 
The Churche to deprave; 
And some there are that rave, 
Presumynge on theyr owne wyt, 
Whan there is never a whyt, 
To maynteyne argumentes 
Agaynst the sacramentes. 


wrest, tune, 
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resydevacyon, backsliding. aquarde, awkward ipostacis, hypostasis. 
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Some make epylogacyon 
Of hyghe predestynacyon; 
And of resydevacyon 
‘They make interpretacyon 
Of an aquarde facyon; 

And of the prescience 

Of dyvyne essence; 

And what ipostacis 

Of Christes manhode is. 

Suche logyke men wyll chop, 
And in theyr fury hop, 

When the good ale-sop 

Dothe daunce in theyr fore-top; 
Bothe women and men, 

Suche ye may well knowe and ken, 
‘That agaynst preesthode 

Theyr malyce sprede abrode, 
Raylynge haynously 

And dysdaynously 

Of preestly dygnytes, 

Bye theyr malygnytes. 

And some have a smacke 

Of Luthers sacke, 

And a brennyng sparke 

Of Luthers warke, 

And are somewhat suspecte 
In Luthers secte; 

And some of them barke, 
Clatter and carpe 

Of that heresy arte 


Colyn Cloute IIS 


Called Wiclevista, 

The develysshe dogmatista; 
And some be Hussyans, 

And some be Arryans, 

And some be Pollegians, 

And make moche varyans 
Bytwene the clergye 

And the temporaltye, 

Howe the Church hath to mykel, 
And they have to lytell, 

And bryng in materialites 
And qualyfyed qualytes 

Of pluralytes, 

Of tryalytes, 

And of tot quottes, 

They commune lyke sottes, 
As commeth to theyr lottes; 
Of prebendaries and deanes, 
Howe some of them gleanes 
And gathereth up the store 
For to catche more and more; 
Of persons and vycaryes 
‘They make many outcryes; 
They cannot kepe theyr wyves 
From them for theyr lyves; 
And thus the loselles stryves, 
And lewdely sayes by Christ 
Agaynst the sely preest. 

Alas, and well away, 

What ayles them thus to say? 


to mykel, too much, tryalytes, three benefices held by one man. 
tot quottes, dispensations to hold many benefices. persons, parsons. 
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They mought be better advysed 
Then to be so dysgysed: 
But they have enterprysed, 
And shamfully surmysed, 
Howe prelacy is solde and bought, 
And come up of nought; 
And where the prelates be 
Come of lowe degre, 
And set in maieste 
And spirituall dygnyte, 
Farwell benygnyte, 
Farwell symplicite, 
Farwell humylyte, 
Farwell good charyte! 

Ye are so puffed wyth pryde, 
‘That no man may abyde 
Your hygh and lordely lokes: 
—Caste then up your bokes! 
—And vertue is forgotten; 
For then ye wyll be wroken 
Of every lyght quarell, 
And call a lorde a javell, 
A knyght a knave ye make; 


- Ye bost, ye face, ye crake, 


And upon you ye take 

To rule bothe kynge and kayser; 
And yf ye may have layser, 

Ye wyll brynge all to nought, 
And that is all your thought: 


dysgysed, ill-behaved. javell, rogue. crake, vaunt, 
hayser, caesar, layser, leisure. 


bace, base. 
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For the lordes temporall, 

Theyr rule is very small, 

Almost nothyng at all. 

Men saye howe ye appall 

The noble blode royall: 

In ernest and in game, 

Ye are the lesse to blame, 

For lordes of noble blode, 

If they well understode 

How connyng myght them avaunce, 

They wold pype you a new daunce: 

But noble men borne 

To lerne they have scorne, 

But hunt and blowe an horne, 

Lepe over lakes and dykes, 

Set nothyng by polytykes; 

Therfore ye kepe them bace, 

And mocke them to theyr face: 

This is a pyteous case, 

To you that be over the whele 

Grete lordes must crouche and knele, 

And breke theyr hose at the kne, 

As dayly men may se, 

And to remembraunce call, 

Fortune so turneth the ball 

And ruleth so over all, 

That honoure hath a great fall. 
Shall I tell you more? Ye, shall. 

I am loth to tell all; 

But the communalte yow call 

To you that be over the whele, i.e. at the top of Fortune’s 


wheel (Dyce omits * be," probably accidentally). Ye, shall, Yea, I shall. 
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Ydolles of Babylon, 


De terra Zabulon, 

De terra Neptalym; 

For ye love to go trym, 
Brought up of poore estate, 
Wyth pryde inordinate 
Sodaynly upstarte 

From the donge carte, 

The mattocke and the shule, 
To reygne and to rule; 

And have no grace to thynke 
Howe ye were wonte to drynke 
Of a lether bottell 

With a knavysshe stoppell, 
Whan mamockes was your meate, 
With moldy brede to eate; 

Ye cowde none other gete 

To chewe and to gnawe, 

To fyll therwith your mawe; 
Loggyng in fayre strawe, 
Couchyng your drousy heddes 
Somtyme in lousy beddes. 

Alas, this is out of mynde! 

Ye growe nowe out of kynde: 
Many one ye have untwynde, 
And made the commons blynde. 
But qui se existimat stare, 

Let hym weil be ware 

Lest that his fote slyp, 

And have suche a tryp, 


shule, shovel. mamockes, broken meat. 
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And falle in suche dekay, 

That all the worlde may say, 

Come downe, in the devyll way! 
Yet, over all that, 

Of bysshops they chat, 

That though ye round your hear 

An ynche above your ear, 

And have aures patentes 

And parum intendentes, 

And your tonsors be croppyd, 

Your eares they be stopped; 

For maister 4dulator, 

And doctour Assentator, 

And Blandior blandiris, 

With Mentior mentiris, 

They folowe your desyres, 

And so they blere your eye, 

That ye can not espye 

Howe the male dothe wrye. 
Alas, for Goddes wyll, 

Why syt ye so styll, 

And suffre all this yll? 

Ye bysshops of estates 

Shulde open the brode gates 

Of your spirituall charge, 

And com forthe at large,” 


in the devyll way, in the Devil’s name. - Hear, hair. male dothe 
wrye, a common phrase hitherto unexplained. Here it seems to mean 
“something is wrong.” Probably “‘mell”” means ‘‘course,” and “wrye”’ 
“go crooked”’: this is the only explanation which can suit all the 
passages (cf. Wright, Dial. Dict., ‘‘to keep mell in shaft,” “‘to keep 


a straight course”). 
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Lyke lanternes of lyght, 

In the peoples syght, 

In pullpettes autentyke, 

For the wele publike 

Of preesthode in this case; 

And alwayes to chase 

Suche maner of sysmatykes 

And halfe-heretykes, 

That wolde intoxicate, 

That wolde conquinate, 

That wolde contaminate, 

And that wolde vyolate, 

And that wolde derogate, 

And that wolde abrogate 

The Churchis hygh estate, 

After this maner of rate, 

The which shulde be 

Both franke and free, 

And have theyr lyberte, 

As of antiquyte 

It was ratefyed, 

And also gratifyed, 

By holy synodalles 

And bulles papalles, 

As it is res certa 

Conteyned in Magna Charta. 
But maister Damyan, 

Or some other man, 


That clerkely is and can 


intoxicate, poison. conguinate, defile. 
! 
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Well scrypture expounde 
And hys textes grounde, 
His benefyce worthe ten pounde, 
Or skante worth twenty marke, 
And yet ys a noble clerke, 
He must do this werke; 
As I knowe a parte, 

Some maisters of arte, 
Some doctours of lawe, 
Some lernde in other sawe, 
As in dyvynyte, 

That hath no dygnyte 

But the pore degre 

Of the unyversyte; 

Or els frere Frederycke, 
Or els frere Dominike, 
Or frere Hugulinus, 

Or frere Agustinus, 

Or frere Carmelus, 

That gostly can heale us; 
Or els yf we may 

Get a frere graye, 

Or els of the order 

Upon Grenewyche border, 
Called Observaunce, 

Or a frere of Fraunce; 

Or els the poore Scot, 

It must come to his lot 
To shote forthe his shot; 


I21I 


_ @ parte, of my own part. sawe, knowledge. _gost/y, spiritually. 
nce, i.e. the “Observant Friars’’ of Greenwich. 
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Or of Babwell besyde Bery, 
To postell upon a Kyry, 
‘That wolde it shulde be noted 
Howe scripture shulde be coted, 
And so clerkley promoted; 
And yet the frere doted. 

But men say your awtoryte, 
And your noble se, 
And your dygnyte, 
Shulde be imprynted better 
Then all the freres letter; 
For if ye wolde take payne 
To preche a worde or twayne, 
Though it were never so playne, 
With clauses two or thre, 
So as they myght be 
Compendyously conveyde, 
‘These wordes shuld be more weyde, 
And better perceyved, 
And thankfullye receyved, 
And better shulde remayne 
Amonge the people playne, 
That wold your wordes retayne 
And reherce them agayne, 
Than a thousand thousande other, 
That blaber, barke, and blother, 
And make a Walshmans hose 
Of the texte and of the glose. 


Bery, Bury St Edmund’s. postell, annotate. Kyry,a Kyrie Eleison. coted, quoted. 
weyde, weighed, held of account. Walshmans hose, ‘‘an equivocation”’ (hose to fit 
either leg), or else ‘‘a contradiction in terms” (on the supposition that no Welshman 
ever wore hose). Or possibly it was a technical or cant name for something or other. 
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For protestatyon made, 
That I wyll not wade 
Farther in this broke, 

Nor farther for to loke 

In devysynge of this boke, 
But answere that I may 

For my selfe alway, 

Eyther analogice 

Or els categorice, | 

So that in divinite 

Doctors that lerned be, 

Nor bachelers of that faculte 
That hath taken degre 

In the universite, 

Shall not be objecte at by me. 

But doctour Bullatus, 
Parum litteratus, 

Dominus doctoratus 

At the Brode Gatus, 
Doctour Daupatus, 

And bacheler bacheleratus, 
Dronken as a mouse 

At an ale house, 

Taketh his pyllyon and his cap 
At the good ale tap, 

For lacke of good wyne;— 
As wyse as Robyn swyne, 
Under a notaryes sygne 
Was made a dyvyne; 


broke, brook. Brode Gatus, now Pembroke College, Oxford. 
pyllyon, felt hat 
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As wyse as Waltams calfe, 

Must preche, a Goddes halfe, 

In the pulpyt solempnely; 

More mete in the pyllory, 

For, by saynt Hyllary, 

He can nothyng smatter 

Of logyke nor scole-matter, 

Neyther sy/logisare, 

Nor enthymemare, 

Nor knoweth his elenkes 

Nor his predicamenttes; 

And yet he wyll mell 

To amend the gospell, 

And wyll preche and tell 

What they do in hell; 

And he dare not well neven 

What they do in heven, 

Nor how farre ‘Temple barre is 

From the seven starrys. 
Nowe wyll I go 

And tell of other mo, 

Semper protestando 

De non impugnando 

The foure ordores of fryers, 

‘Though some of them be lyers; 

As Lymyters at large 

Wyll charge and dyscharge; 

As many a frere, God wote, 

Preches for his grote, 

Flatterynge for a newe cote 


neven, name. Lymyters, friars with a local begging-licence. grote, groat. 
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. And for to have his fees; 
Some to gather chese; 
Loth they are to lese 
Eyther corne or malte; 
Somtyme meale and salte, 
Somtyme a bacon flycke, 
That is thre fyngers thycke 
Of larde and of greace, 
Theyr covent to encreace. 

I put you out of doute, 
This can not be brought aboute 
But they theyr tonges fyle, 
And make a plesaunt style 
To Margery and to Maude, 
Howe they have no fraude; 
And somtyme they provoke 
Bothe Gyll and Jacke at Noke 
Their dewtyes to withdrawe, 
That they ought by the lawe 
Theyr curates to content 
In open tyme and in Lent: 
God wot, they take great payne 
To flatter and to fayne; 
But it is an olde sayd sawe, 
That Nede hath no lawe. 
Some walke aboute in melottes, 
In gray russet and heery cotes; 


covent, convent. fyle, polish. provoke, incite. 


dewtyes, i.e, tithes, etc. open tyme, i.e, when there are no 


olde sayd sawe, an old proverb. melottes, fur tunics. 
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Some wy] neyther golde ne grotes; 
Some plucke a partrych in remotes, 
And by the barres of her tayle 
Wyll knowe a raven from a rayle, 
A quayle, the raile, and the olde raven: 
Sed libera nos a malo! Amen. 
And by Dudum, theyr Clementine, 
Agaynst curates they repyne; 
And say they ar properli sacerdotes, 
To shryve, assoyle, and reles 
Dame Margeries soule out of hell: 
But when the freare fell in the well, 
He coud not syng himselfe therout 
But by the helpe of Christyan Clout. 
Another Clementyne also, 
How frere Fabian, with other mo, 
Exivit de Paradiso; 
Whan they agayn theder shal come, 
De hoc petimus consilium: 
And through all the world they go 
With Dirige and Placebo. 

But nowe my mynd ye understand, 
For they must take in hande 
To prech, and to withstande 
Al maner of abjections; 
For bysshops have protections, 
They say, to do corrections, 
But they have no affections 
To take the sayd dyrections; 


remotes, remote places. rayle, i.e. land- or water-rail. reles, 
release. Dudum, theyr Clementine, and Another Clementyne, refer to 
decrees of Pope Clement V relating to friars.  abjections, objections. 
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In such maner of cases, 
Men say, they bere no faces 
To occupye suche places, 
To sowe the sede of graces: 
Theyr hertes are so faynted, 
And they be so attaynted 
With coveytous ambycyon, 
And other superstycyon, 
That they be deef and dum, 
And play scylens and glum, 
Can say nothynge but mum. 

They occupye them so 
With syngyng Placebo, 
They wyll no farther go: 
They had lever to please, 
And take their worldly ease, 
Than to take on hande 
Worsshepfully to withstande 
Such temporall warre and bate, 
As nowe is made of late 


Agaynst holy Churche estate, 


Or to maynteyne good quarelles. 


The lay men call them barrelles 
Full of glotony 

And of hypocrysy, 

That counterfaytes and payntes 
As they were very sayntes, 

In matters that them lyke 
They shewe them polytyke, 


scylens, silence. lever, rather. 
bate, strife. payntes, fingers. 
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Pretendyng gravyte 

And sygnoryte, 

With all solempnyte, 

For theyr indempnyte; 

For they wyll have no losse 
Of peny nor of crosse 

Of theyr predyall landes, 

That cometh to theyr handes, 
And as farre as they dare set, 
All is fysshe that cometh to net: 
Buyldyng royally 

‘Theyr mancyons curyously, 
With turrettes and with toures, 
With halles and with boures, 
Stretchynge to the starres, 
With glasse wyndowes and barres; 
Hangynge aboute the walles 
Clothes of golde and palles, 
Arras of ryche aray, 

Fresshe as flours in May; 
Wyth dame Dyana naked; 
Howe lusty Venus quaked, 
And howe Cupyde shaked 

His darte, and bent his bowe 
For to shote a crowe 

At her tyrly tyrlowe; 

And howe Parys of Troy 
Daunced a /ege de moy, 

Made lusty sporte and joy 


predyall, farm. crowe, crow-arrow. 
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With dame Helyn the quene; 

With suche storyes bydene 

Their chambres well besene; 

With triumphes of Cesar, 

And of Pompeyus war, 

Of renowne and of fame 

By them to get a name: 

Nowe all the worlde stares, 

How they ryde in goodly chares, 

Conveyed by olyphantes, 

With lauryat garlantes, 

And by unycornes 

With their semely hornes; 

Upon these beestes rydynge, 

Naked boyes strydynge, 

With wanton wenches winkyng. 

Nowe truly, to my thynkynge, 

That is a speculacyon 

And a mete meditacyon 

For prelates of estate, 

Their courage to abate 

From worldly wantonnesse, 

Theyr chambres thus to dresse 

With suche parfetnesse 

And all suche holynesse; 

How be it they let downe fall 

Their churches cathedrall. 
Squyre, knyght, and lorde, 

Thus the Churche remorde; 


With suche storyes bydene, i.e. with a number of such stories. 
courage, mind, spirit. remorde, carp at. 
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With all temporall people 

They ron agaynst the steple, 
‘Thus talkynge and tellyng 

How some of you are mellyng; 
Yet softe and fayre for swellyng, 
Beware of a quenes yellyng. 

It is a besy thyng 

For one man to rule a kyng 
Alone and make rekenyng, 

To governe over all 

And rule a realme royall 

By one mannes verrey wyt; 
Fortune may chaunce to flyt, 
And whan he weneth to syt, 
Yet may he mysse the quysshon: 
For I rede a preposycyon, 

Cum regibus amicare, 

Et omnibus dominari, 

Et supra te pravare ; 

Wherfore he hathe good ure 
‘That can hymselfe assure 

Howe fortune wyll endure. 
Than let reason you supporte, 
For the communalte dothe reporte 
‘That they have great wonder 
That ye kepe them so under; 
Yet they mervayle so moche lesse, 
For ye play so at the chesse, 

As they suppose and gesse, 


guenes yellyng, woman’s chatter. guysshon, cushion. 
pravare, apparently, ‘“‘play the tyrant.” ure, luck; cf. ‘‘ bonheur.” 
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That some of you but late 
Hath played so checkemate 
With lordes of great estate, 
After suche a rate, 
That they shall neyther mell nor make, 
Nor upon them take, 
For kyng nor kayser sake, 
But at the playsure of one 
That ruleth the roste alone. 
Helas, I say, helas! 
Howe may this come to passe, 
That a man shall here a masse, 
And—not so hardy, on his hede! 
—To loke on God in forme of brede, 
But that the parysshe clerke 
‘There upon must herke, 
And graunt hym at his askyng 
’ For to se the sacryng? 

And howe may this accorde? 
No man to our soverayne lorde 
So hardy to make sute, 

Nor yet to execute 

His commaundement, 
Without the assent 

Of our presydent, 

Nor to expresse to his person, 
Without your consentatyon 
Graunt hym his lycence 

To preas to his presence, 


hardy, bold. sacryng, sacrament. preas, press. 
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Nor to speke to hym secretly, 

Openly nor prevyly, 

Without this presydent be by, 

Or els his substytute 

Whom he wyll depute? 

Neyther erle ne duke 

Permytted? By saynt Luke, 

And by swete saynt Marke, 

This is a wonderous warke! 

That the people talke this, 

Somewhat there is amysse: 

The devil cannot stop their mouthes, 

But they wy] talke of such uncouthes, 

All that ever they ken 

Agaynst all spirituall men. 
Whether it be wrong or ryght, 

Or els for dyspyght, 

Or howe ever it hap, 

Theyr tonges thus do clap, 

And through suche detractyon 

They put you to your actyon; 

And whether they say trewly 

As they may abyde therby, 

Or els that they do lye, 

Ye knowe better then I. 

But nowe debetis scire, 

And groundly audire, 

In your convenire, 

Of this premenire, 

Or els in the myre 


warke, work. uncuuthes, uncouthness, 


motyng, squabbling. 
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They saye they wyll you cast; 
Therfore stande sure and fast. 
Stande sure, and take good fotyng, 
And let be all your motyng, 
Your gasyng and your totyng, 
And your parcyall promotyng 
Of those that stande in your grace; 
But olde servauntes ye chase, 
And put them out of theyr place. 
Make ye no murmuracyon, 
Though I wryte after this facion; 
Though I, Colyn Cloute, 
Among the hole route 
Of you that clerkes be, . 
‘Take nowe upon me 
Thus copyously to wryte, 
I do it not for despyte. 
Wherfore take no dysdayne 
At my style rude and playne; 
For I rebuke no man 
That vertuous is: why than 
Wreke ye your anger on me? 
For those that vertuous be 
Have no cause to say 
That I speke out of the way. 
Of no good bysshop speke I, 
Nor good preest I escrye, 
Good frere, nor good chanon, 
Good nonne, nor good canon, 
gasyng and totyng, prying and peeping. : escrye, apparently 


“give battle to’ (originally to discover, spy upon). chanon and canon are 
apparently indistinguishable, unless canon is used here for canoness. 
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Good monke, nor good clercke, 

Nor yette of no good werke: 

But my recountyng is 

Of them that do amys, 

In speking and in raylyng 

In hynderyng and dysavaylyng 

Holy Churche, our mother, 

One agaynst another; 

To use suche despytyng 

Is all my hole wrytyng; 

To hynder no man, 

As nere as I can, 

For no man have I named: 

Wherfore sholde I be blamed? 

Ye ought to be ashamed, 

Agaynst me to be gramed, 

And can tell no cause why, 

But that I wryte trewly. 
Then yf any there be 

Of hygh or lowe degre 

Of the spiritualte, 

Or of the temporalte, 

That dothe thynke or wene 

That his conscyence be not clene, 

And feleth hymselfe sycke, 

Or touched on the quycke, 

Suche grace God them sende 

Themselfe to amende, 

For I wyll not pretende 

Any man to offende. 


dysavaylyng, hindering. gramed, angered. 
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Wherfore, as thynketh me, 
Great ydeottes they be, 
And lytell grace they have, 
This treatyse to deprave; 
Nor wyll here no prechyng, 
Nor no vertuous techyng, 
Nor wyll have no resytyng 
Of any vertuous wrytyng; 
Wyll knowe none intellygence 
To refourme theyr neglygence, 
But lyve styll out of facyon, 
To theyr owne dampnacyon. 
To do shame they have no shame, 
But they wold no man shulde them blame: 
They have an evyl name, 
But yet they wyll occupy the same. 

With them the worde of God 
Is counted for no rod; 
They counte it for a raylyng 
That nothyng is avaylyng, 
The prechers with evyll hayling:— 
Shall they daunt us prelates, 
That be theyr grete prymates? 
Not so hardy on theyr pates! 
Herke, howe the losell prates, 
With a wyde wesaunt! 
Avaunt, syr Guy of Gaunt! 
Avaunt, lewde preest, avaunt! 


resytyng, reciting. raylyng, i.e. in both senses, railery 
andfence. Shall they...etc., here begins the prelates’ reply 
to their rebellious priests. lewde, ignorant. 
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Avaunt, syr doctour Devyas! 
Prate of thy matyns and thy masse, 
And let our maters passe: 
Howe darest thou, daucocke, mell? 
Howe darest thou, losell, 
Allygate the gospell 
Agaynst us of prevy councell? 
Avaunt to the devyll of hell! 
Take hym, wardeyne of the Flete, 
Set hym fast by the fete! 
I say, lyeutenaunt of the Toure, 
Make this lurdeyne for to loure; 
Lodge hym in Lytell Ease, 
Fede hym with beanes and pease! 
The Kynges Benche or Marshalsy, 
Have hym thyder by and by! 
The vyllayne precheth openly, 
And declareth our vyllany; 
And of our fre symplenesse 
He sayes that we are rechelesse, 
And full of wylfulnesse, 
Shameles and mercylesse, 
Incorrigible and insaciate; 
And after this rate 
Agaynst us dothe prate. 

At Poules Crosse or els where, 
Openly at Westmynstere, 
And Saynt Mary Spyttell, 
They set not by us a whystell: 


Devyas, perhaps =‘‘Deuse-ace’’ in Nashe. _A/lpgate, allege. Fete, the famous 
prison. lurdeyne, clown. Lytell Ease, a famous cell in the Tower. 
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At the Austen fryers 

They count us for lyers: 

And at Saynt Thomas of Akers 

They clacke of us lyke crakers, 

Howe we wyll rule all at wyll 

Without good reason or skyll; 

And say how that we be 

Full of parcyalyte; 

And howe at a pronge 

We tourne ryght into wronge, 

Delay causes so longe 

That ryght no man can fonge; 

They say many matters be born 

By the ryght of a rambes horne. 

Is not this a shamfull scorne, 

To be teared thus and torne? 
How may we thys indure? 

Wherfore we make you sure, 

Ye prechers shall be yawde; 

And some shall be sawde, 

As noble Ezechyas, 

The holy prophet, was; 

And some of you shall dye, 

Lyke holy Jeremy; 

Some hanged, some slayne, 

Some beaten to the brayne; 

And we wyll rule and rayne, 

And our matters mayntayne 


Austen, Augustine. at a pronge, in a dilemma. 
fonge, get. —ryght of a rambes horne, i.e. as straight as. 
yawde, hewn asunder. 
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Who dare say there agayne, 
Or who dare dysdayne 
At our pleasure and wyll: 
For, be it good or be it yll, 
As it is, it shall be styll, 
For all master doctour of Cyvyll, 
Or of Divine, or doctour Dryvyll, 
Let hym cough, route, or snevyll; 
Renne God, renne devyll, 
Renne who may renne best, 
And let take all the rest! 
We set not a nut shell 
The way to heven or to hell. 
Lo, this is the gyse now a dayes! 
It-is to drede, men sayes, 
Lest they be Saduces, 
As they be sayd sayne 
Which determyned playne 
We shulde not ryse agayne 
At dredefull domis day; 
And so it semeth they play, 
Whiche hate to be corrected 
Whan they be infected, 
Nor wyll suffre this boke 
By hoke ne by croke 
Prynted for to be, 
For that no man shulde se 
Nor rede in any scrolles 
Of theyr dronken nolles, 


route, eruct. sayd sayne, i.e. said. nolles, polles, heads, 
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Nor of theyr noddy polles, 
Nor of theyr sely soules, 
Nor of some wytles pates 
Of dyvers great estates, 
As well as other men. 

Now to withdrawe my pen, 
And now a whyle to rest, 
Me semeth it for the best. 

The forecastell of my shyp 
Shall glyde, and smothely slyp 
Out of the wawes wod 
Of the stormy flod; 

Shote anker, and lye at rode, 
And sayle not farre abrode, 
Tyll the cost be clere, 

And the lode starre appere: 
My shyp nowe wyll I stere 
‘Towarde the porte salu 

Of our Savyour Jesu, 
Suche grace that he us sende, 
To rectyfye and amende 
Thynges that are amys, 
Whan that his pleasure is. 


Amen! 


In opere imperfecto, 
In opere semper perfecto, 
Et in opere plusquam perfecto! 


qd Sceltonyus Laureatus. 


noday, silly. estates, i.e. person of estate. wawes wod, wild waves. 
farre, farther. cost, coast. salu, safe. 
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From 


Speke, Parot 


[These stanzas, beginning with a cryptic satire on Wolsey, and continuing 
with an attack on the new-fangled introduction of the study of Greek into 
the curriculum of the Universities, I am inclined to believe to have been 
added, later than the first composition of the poem, as is plainly also the case 
with the latter part of “Colin Cloute.” Whether this be so or not, they do 
not accord with the conception of the poem expressed in the last two stanzas, 
and I have used an anthologist’s license to transfer them to this page.| 


lula, Esebon, for Jeromy doth wepe! 
Sion is in sadnes, Rachell ruly doth loke; 
Madionita Jetro, our Moyses kepyth his shepe; 
Gedeon is gon, that Zalmane undertoke, 
Oreb et Zeb, of Fudicum rede the boke; 
Now Geball, Amon, and Amalock—harke, harke! 
Parrot pretendith to be a bybyll clarke! 


O Esebon, Esebon! to thé is cum agayne 
Seon, the regent 4morreorum, 
And Og, that fat hog of Basan, doth retayne, 
The crafty coistronus Cananzorum, 
And asylum, whilom refugium miserorum, 
Non fanum, sed profanum, standyth in lyttyll sted: 
Ulula, Esebon, for Jepte is starke ded! 


Esebon, Marybon, Wheston next Barnet! 
A trym tram for an horse myll it were a nyse thyng; 
Deyntes for dammoysels, chaffer far fet: 
Bo ho doth bark wel, but Hough ho he rulyth the ring; 
From Scarpary to Tartary renoun therin doth spryng, 


Seon, presumably Henry. Og, presumably Wolsey. coistronus, bastard. | 
asylum, i.e, the sanctuaries. whilom, formerly. chaffer, merchandise. fet, fetched. 
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With, He sayd, and we said, ich wot now what ich wot, 
Quod magnus est dominus ‘Fudas Scartoth. 


Tholomye and Haly were cunnyng and wyse 
In the volvell, in the quadrant, and in the astrolaby, 
To pronostycate truly the chaunce of fortunys dyse; 
Som trete of theyr tirykis, som of astrology, 
Som pseudo-propheta with chiromancy: 
Yf fortune be frendly, and grace be the guyde, 


Honowre with renowne wyll ren on that syde. 


Monon calon agathon, 
Quod Parato 


In Greco. 


Let Parrot, I pray you, have lyberte to prate, 

For aurea lingua Graeca ought to be magnyfyed, 
Yf it were cond perfytely, and after the rate, 

As lingua Latina, in scole matter occupyed; 

But our Grekis theyr Greke so well have applyed, 
That they cannot say in Greke, rydynge by the way, 
How, hosteler, fetche my hors a botell of hay! 


Neyther frame a silogisme in phrisesomorum, 
Formaliter et Graece, cum medio termino: 

Our Grekys ye walow in the washbol Argolicorum; 
For though ye can tell in Greke what is phormio, 
Yet ye seke out your Greke in Capricornio; 

For they scrape out good scrypture, and set in a gall, 

Ye go about to amende, and ye mare all. 

volvell, a mechanical almanac. tiryhis, swivels. 


Monon calon agathon, i.e. usvov kahov dyabdv. occupyed, used. 
dotell, bundle. phrisesomorum, frisesom, a mnemonic in logic. 
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Some argue secundum quid ad simpliciter, 
And yet he wolde be rekenyd pro Areopagita; 
And some make distinctions mu/tipliciter, 
Whether zta were before mon, or non before ita, 
Nether wise nor wel lernid, but like hermaphrodita: 
Set sophia asyde, for every Jack Raker 


And every mad medler must now be a maker, 


In Academia Parrot dare no probleme kepe; 
For Grace fari so occupyeth the chayre, 
That Latinum fari may fall to rest and slepe, 
And syllogisari was drowned at Sturbridge fayre; 
Tryvyals and quatrivyals so sore now they appayre, 
That Parrot the popagay hath pytye to beholde 
How the rest of good lernyng is roufled up and trold. 


Albertus, de modo significandi, 

And Donatus, be dryven out of scole; 
Prisians hed broken now handy dandy, 

And Inter didascolos is rekened for a fole; 

Alexander, a gander of Menanders pole, 
With Da Causales, is cast out of the gate, 
And Da Racionales dare not shew his pate. 


Plauti in his comedies a chyld shall now reherse, 
And medyll with Quintylyan in his Declamacyons, 
‘That Pety Caton can scantly construe a verse, 
With veto in Greco, and such solempne salutacyons, 
Can skantly the tensis of his conjugacyons; 


maker, poet. Tryvyals and quatrivyals, the two school courses of the time. 
appayre, impair. Albertus, Donatus, Inter didascolos, etc., titles. of school books. 
Alexander, author of Doctrinale puerorum. Menanders pole, Maeander’s pool, 


i.e. a swan. 
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Settynge theyr myndys so moche of eloquens, 
That of theyr scole maters lost is the hole sentens. 


Now a nutmeg, a nutmeg, cum gariopholo, 
For Parrot to pyke upon, his brayne for to stable, 
Swete synamum styckis and pleris cum musco! 
In Paradyce, that place of pleasure perdurable, 
The progeny of Parrottis were fayre and favorable; 
Nowe in valle Ebron Parrot is fayne to fede: 
Cristecrosse and saynt Nycholas, Parrot, be your good spede! 


The myrrour that I tote in, guasi diaphanum, 
Vel quasi speculum, in enigmate, 
Elencticum, or ells enthymematicum, 
For logicions to loke on, somwhat sophistice : 
Retoricyons and oratours in freshe humanyte, 
Support Parrot, I pray you, with your suffrage ornate, 
Of confuse tantum avoydynge the chekmate. 


But of that supposicyon that callyd is arte 
Confuse distributive, as Parrot hath devysed, 
Let every man after his merit take his parte, 
For in this processe Parrot nothing hath surmysed, 
No matter pretendyd, nor nothyng enterprysed, 
But that metaphora, allegoria with all, 
Shall be his protectyon, his pavys, and his wall. 


m, cinnamon. perdurable, everlasting. 
| eecamer beautiful. freshe humanpte, elegant literature. 


pavys, shield. 
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Dis, in Norfolk, of which Skelton was rector. 


hogeous, huge. 


From 


GHlare the Hauke 


shall you make relacyon, 

By waye of apostrofacion, 
Under supportacion 
Of youre pacyent tolleracion, 
Howe I, Skelton Laureat, 
Devysed and also wrate 
Upon a lewde curate, 
A parson benefyced, 
But nothing well advysed: 
He shall be as now nameles, 
But he shall not be blameles, 
Nor he shal not be shameles; 
For sure he wrought amys, 
To hawke in my church of Dis! 

This fonde frantyke fauconer 

With his polutid pawtenar 
As priest unreverent 
Streyght to the sacrament 
He made his hawke to fly, 
With hogeous showte and cry. 
The hye auter he strypt naked; 
There on he stode, and craked; 
He shoke downe all the clothis, 
And sware horrible othes 
Before the face of God, 
By Moyses and Arons rod, 


craked, vaunted. 


pawtenar, game-bag. 


<a ——. — 


pede, went, 
gery, wild, 
to fist. 
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Or that he thens yede 

His hawke shoulde pray and fede 
Upon a pigeons maw. 

The bloude ran downe raw 
Upon the auter stone; 

The hawke tyrid on a bonne; 
And in the holy place 

She mutid there a chase 

Upon my corporas face. 

Such sacrificium laudis 

He made with suche gambawdis. 


OBSERVATE 


His second hawke wexid gery, 
And was with flying wery; 
She had flowin so oft 

That on the rode loft 

She perkyd her to rest. 

‘The fauconer then was prest, 
Came runnyng with a dow, 
And cryed, Stow, stow, stow! 
But she would not bow. 

He then, to be sure, 

Callid her with a lure. 

Her mete was very crude,” 
She.had not well endude; 
She was not clene ensaymed, 
She was not well reclaymed: 
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tyrid, tore at. bonne, bone, corporas, communion-cloth. 
perkyd, perched. prest,inhaste. dow, pigeon. 
endude, digested. ensaymed, cleaned. reclaymed, tamed. 


Stow, come 


10 
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yst, inclination. 


Festival of the Beheading of St John. harum, hare. let, stop. 
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But the fawconer unfayned 
Was much more febler brayned. 
The hawke had no lyst 

To come to hys fyst; 

She loked as she had the frounce; 
With that he gave her a bounce 
Full upon the gorge: 

I wyll not fayne nor forge; 
The hawke with that clap 

Fell downe with evyll hap. 
The church dores were sparred, 
Fast boltyd and barryd, 

Yet with a prety gyn 

I fortuned to come in, 

This rebell to beholde, 

Wherof I hym controlde; 

But he sayde that he wolde 
Agaynst my mynde and wyll, 
In my churche hawke styll. 


CONSIDERATE 


On Sainct John decollacion 
He hawked on this facion; 
Tempore vesperarum, 

Sed non secundum Sarum! 
But lyke a Marche harum, 
His braynes were so parum. 
He sayde he would not let 
His houndis for to fet, 


frounce, a distemper. sparred, barred. 


decollacion, the 


fet, fetch. 
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To hunte there by lyberte 

In the dyspyte of me, 

And to halow there the fox: 
Downe went my offerynge box, 
Boke, bell, and candyll, 

All that he myght handyll; 

Cros, staffe, lectryne, and banner, 
Fell downe on this manner. 


DELIBERATE 


With, troll, cytrace, and trovy, 
They ranged, hankin bovy, 

My churche all aboute. 

This fawconer then gan shoute: 
These be my gospellers! 

These be my pystillers! 

These be my querysters 

To helpe me to synge! 

My hawkes to mattens rynge! 
In this priestly gydynge 

His hawke then flew uppon 
The Rode with Mary and John. 
Delt he not lyke a fon? 

Delt he not lyke a daw? 

Or els is this Goddes law, 
Decrees or decretals, 

Or holy sinodals, 

Or els provincials, 

Thus within the wals 


halow, halloo. lectryne, lectern. _pystillers, readers of the epistle. _fon, fool. 
10-2 
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Of holy church to deale: 
‘Thus to rynge a peale 
With his hawkis bels? 
Dowtles such losels 

Make the churche to be 
In smale auctorite: 

A curate in speciall 

To snappar and to fall 

Into this open cryme; 

To loke on this were tyme. 


[The rest of the poem consists of learned citations of 
Authorities against the sacrilege. That such cita- 
tions should seem necessary is an eloquent witness 
to the truth of Colin Cloute.] 


snappar, stumble. 
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Q] Ryoht Delectable Cratyse upon 
a Goodly Garlande or Chapelet 
of Laurell 


BY MAYSTER SKELTON, POETE LAUREAT, 

STUDYOUSLY DYVYSED AT SHERYFHOTTON CASTELL, IN 

THE FORESTE OF GALTRES, WHEREIN AR COMPRYSYDE 

MANY AND DYVERS SOLACYONS AND RYGHT PREGNANT 

ALLECTYVES OF SYNGULAR PLEASURE, AS MORE AT LARGE 
IT DOTH APERE IN THE PROCES FOLOWYNGE. 


a Eterno mansura die dum sidera fulgent, 

‘ Aiquora dumque tument, hac laurea nostra virebit: 
f Hine nostrum celebre et nomen referetur ad astra, 
Undique Skeltonis memoralitur alter Adonis. 


Gili my syght towarde the zodyake, 
Veet ‘The sygnes xii for to beholde a-farre, 
i. When Mars retrogradant reversyd his bake, 
Lorde of the yere in his orbicular, 
Put up his sworde, for he cowde make no warre, 
And whan Lucina plenarly did shyne, 
Scorpione ascendynge degrees twyse nyne; 
In place alone then musynge in my thought 
- How all thynge passyth as doth the somer flower, 
On every halfe my reasons forthe I sought, 
How oftyn fortune varyeth in an howre, 
___ Now clere wether, forthwith a stormy showre; 
___ All thynge compassyd, no perpetuyte, 
_ But now in welthe, now in adversyte. 
recty g, raising. Lucina,the moon. _plenarly, full. halfe, direction, 
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So depely drownyd I was in this dumpe, 
Encraumpysshed so sore was my conceyte, 
That, me to rest, I lent me to a stumpe 
Of an oke, that somtyme grew full streyghte, 
A myghty tre and of a noble heyght, 
Whose bewte blastyd was with the boystors wynde, 
His levis loste, the sappe was frome the rynde. 


Thus stode I in the frytthy forest of Galtres, 
Ensowkid with sylt of the myry mose, 
Where hartis belluyng, embosyd with distres, 
Ran on the raunge so longe, that I suppose 
Few men can tell now where the hynde-calfe gose; 
—Faire fall that forster that well can bate his hownde 
—But of my proces now torne we to the grownde. 


Whylis I stode musynge in the medytatyon, 
In slumbrynge I fell and halfe in a slepe; 
And whether it were of ymagynacyon, 
Or of humors superflue, that often wyll crepe 
Into the brayne by drynkyng over depe, 
Or it procedyd of fatall persuacyon, 
I can not wele tell you what was the occasyon; 


But sodeynly at ones, as I me advysed, 
As one in a trans or in an extasy, 

I sawe a pavylyon wondersly disgysed, 
Garnysshed fresshe after my fantasy, 
Enhachyde with perle and stones preciously, 


dumpe, brown study. boystors, boisterous. Srytthy, woody. mose, M088, 


bog. belluyng, bellowing. embosyd, foaming. on the raunge, wild. 
ose, goes. as I me advysed, as it seemed to me. Enhachyde, inlaid. 
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The grounde engrosyd and bet with bourne golde, 
That passynge goodly it was to beholde: 


Within it, a prynces excellente of porte; 
But to recounte her ryche abylyment, 
And what estates to her did resorte, 
Therto am I full insuffycyent; 
A goddesse inmortall she dyd represente; 
As I harde say, dame Pallas was her name; 
To whome supplyed the royall Quene of Fame. 


The QUENE of FAME 40 DAME PALLAS 


Prynces moost pusant, of hygh preemynence, 
Renownyd lady above the sterry hevyn, 
All other transcendyng, of very congruence 
Madame regent of the scyence sevyn, 
To whos astate all noblenes most lenen, 
My supplycacyon to you I arrect, 
Whereof I beseche you to tender the effecte. 


Not unremembered it is unto your grace, 
How you gave me a ryall commaundement 
That in my courte Skelton shulde have a place, 
Bycause that his tyme he studyously hath spent 
In your servyce; and, to the accomplysshement 
Of your request, regestred is his name 
With laureate tryumphe in the courte of Fame. 


grounde, ground-work, engrosyd, enriched. bourne, burnished. 
prynces, princess supplyed, supplicated. congruence, fitness. 


Seyence, sciences. 
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embesy, busy. corage, heart. lake, slack. sittynge, fitting.  pullishe, polish. 
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But, good madame, the accustome and usage 
Of auncient poetis, ye wote full wele, hath bene 
Them selfe to embesy with all there holl corage, 
So that there workis myght famously be sene, 
In figure wherof they were the laurell grene; 
But how it is, Skelton is wonder slake, 
And, as we dare, we fynde in hym grete lake; 


For, ne were onely he hath your promocyon, 
Out of my bokis full sone I shulde hym rase; 

But sith he hath tastid of the sugred pocioun 
Of Elyconis well, refresshid with your grace, 
And wyll not endevour hymselfe to purchase 

The favour of ladys with wordis electe, > 

It is sittynge that ye must hym correct. 


DAME PALLAS /0 the QUENE of FAME 


The sum of your purpose, as we ar advysid, 
Is that our servaunt is sum what to dull; 
Wherin this answere for hym we have comprisid, 
How ryvers rin not tyll the spryng be full; 
Better a dum mouthe than a brainles scull; 
For if he gloryously pullishe his matter, 
Then men wyll say how he doth but flatter; 


And if so hym fortune to wryte true and plaine, 
As sumtyme he must vyces remorde, 

Then sum wyll say he hath but lyttil brayne, 
And how his wordes with reason wyll not accorde; 
Beware, for wrytyng remayneth of recorde; 


remorde, attach. 
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Displease not an hundreth for one mannes pleasure; 
Who wryteth wysely hath a grete treasure. 


Also, to furnisshe better his excuse, 
Ovyde was bannisshed for suche a skyll, 
And many mo whome I cowde enduce; 
Juvenall was thret parde for to kyll 
For certayne envectyfys, yet wrote he none ill, 
Savynge he rubbid sum upon the gall; 
It was not for hym to abyde the tryall. 


-In generrall wordes, I say not gretely nay, 

A poete somtyme may for his pleasure taunt, 
Spekyng in parablis, how the fox, the grey, 

The gander, the gose, and the hudge oliphant, 

Went with the pecok ageyne the fesaunt; 
The lesarde came lepyng, and sayd that he must, 
With helpe of the ram, ley all in the dust. 


Yet dyverse ther be, industryous of reason, 
Sum what wolde gadder in there conjecture 
Of suche an endarkid chapiter sum season; 
How it be, it were harde to construe this lecture; 
Sophisticatid craftely is many a confecture; 
Another manes mynde diffuse is to expounde; 
Yet harde is to make but sum fawt be founde. 


skyll, reason. thret for to kyll, threatened with death. parde, pardieu. 
envectyfys, invectives. grey, badger. hudge, huge. 
How it be, however. confecture, composition. make, write poetry. 
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enynge, benign. motyve, motion. promotyve, promotion, gyse, fashion, 
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The QUENE of FAME /0 DAME PALLAS 


Madame, with favour of your benynge sufferaunce, 
Unto your grace then make I this motyve; 
Whereto made ye me hym to avaunce 
Unto the rowme of laureat promotyve? 
Or wherto shulde he have that prerogatyve, 
But if he had made sum memoryall, 
Wherby he myght have a name inmortall? 


To pas the tyme in slowthfull ydelnes, 

Of your royall palace it is not the gyse, 
But to do sumwhat iche man doth hym dres: 
For how shulde Cato els be callyd wyse, 

But that his bokis, whiche he did devyse, 
Recorde the same? or why is had in mynde 
Plato, but for that he left wrytynge behynde 


For men to loke on? Aristotille also, 
Of phylosophers callid the princypall, 
Olde Diogenes, with other many mo, 
Dymostenes, that oratour royall, 
That gave Eschines suche a cordyall, 
That banisshed was he by his proposicyoun, 
Ageyne whome he cowde make no contradiccyoun? 


DAME PALLAS /0 the QUENE of FAME 


Soft, my good syster, and make there a pawse: 
And was Eschines rebukid as ye say? 
Remembre you wele, poynt wele that clause; 
Wherfore then rasid ye not away 
His name? or why is it, I you praye, 
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That he to your courte is goyng and commynge, 
Sith he is slaundred for defaut of konnyng? 


The QUENE of FAME 40 DAME PALLAS 


Madame, your apposelle is wele inferrid, 
And at your avauntage quikly it is 
Towchid, and hard for to be debarrid; 
Yet shall I answere your grace as in this, 
With your reformacion, if I say amis, 
For, but if your bounte did me assure, 
Myne argument els koude not longe endure. 


As towchyng that Eschines is remembred, 
That he so sholde be, me semith it sittyng, 
All be it grete parte he hath surrendred 
Of his onour, whos dissuasyve in wrytyng 
To corage Demostenes was moche excitynge, 
In settyng out fresshely his crafty persuacyon, 
From whiche Eschines had none evacyon. 


The cause why Demostenes so famously is brutid, 


Onely procedid for that he did outray 
Eschines, which was not shamefully confutid 

But of that famour oratour, I say, 

Which passid all other; wherfore I may 
Among my recordes suffer hym namyd, 
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For though he were venquesshid, yet was he not shamyd: 


As Jerome, in his preamble Frater Ambrosius, 


Frome that I have sayde in no poynt doth vary, 


Wherein he reporteth of the coragius 
Wordes that were moch consolatory 
By Eschines rehersed to the grete glory 


apposelle, question. outray, overcome. 
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Of Demostenes, that was his utter foo: 
Few shall ye fynde or non that wyll do so. 


DAME PALLAS 40 the QUENE of FAME 


A thanke to have, ye have well deservyd, 

Your mynde that can maynteyne so apparently; 
But a grete parte yet ye have reservyd 

Of that most folow then consegently, 

Or els ye demeane you inordinatly; 
For if ye laude hym whome honour hath opprest, 
Then he that doth worste is as good as the best. 


But whome that ye favoure, I se well, hath a name, 
Be he never so lytell of substaunce, 

And whome ye love not ye wyll put to shame; 
Ye counterwey not evynly your balaunce; 
As wele foly as wysdome oft ye do avaunce: 

For reporte ryseth many deverse wayes: 

Some be moche spokyn of for makynge of frays; 


Some have a name for thefte and brybery; 
Some be called crafty, that can pyke a purse: 
Some men be made of for their mokery, 
Some carefull cokwoldes, some have theyr wyves curs; 
Some famous wetewoldis, and they be moche wurs; 
Some liddurns, some losels, some noughty packis; 
Some facers, some bracers, some make great crackis; 


brybery, pilfering. made of, written about. qwetewoldis, wittolds. 
facers and bracers, boasters and charlatans. 
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Some dronken dastardis with their dry soules; 
Some sluggyssh slovyns, that slepe day and nyght; 

Ryot and Revell be in your courte-rowlis; 
Maintenaunce and Mischefe, theis be men of myght; 
Extorcyon is counted with you for a knyght; 

Theis people by me have none assignement, 

Yet ryde they and run they from Carlyll to Kente. 


But lytell or nothynge ye shall here tell 

Of them that have vertue by reason of cunnyng, 
Which soverenly in honoure shulde excell; 

Men of suche maters make but a mummynge, 

For wysdome and sadnesse be set out a~sunnyng; 
And suche of my servauntes as I have promotyd, 
One faute or other in them shalbe notyd: 


Eyther they wyll say he is to wyse, 

Or elles he can nought bot whan he is at scole; 
Prove his wytt, sayth he, at cardes or dyce, 

And ye shall well fynde he is a very fole; 

Twyshe, set hym a chare, or reche hym a stole, 
To syt hym upon, and rede Iacke-a-thrummis bybille, 
For truly it were pyte that he sat ydle. 


The QUENE of FAME /0 DAME PALLAS 


To make repungnaunce agayne that ye have sayde, 
Of very dwte it may not well accorde, 

But your benynge sufferaunce- for my discharge I laid, 
For that I wolde not with you fall at discorde; 
But yet I beseche your grace that good recorde 


sadnesse, gravity. dwte, duty. 
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May be brought forth, suche as can be founde, 
With laureat tryumphe why Skelton sholde be crownde; 


For elles it were to great a derogacyon 
Unto your palas, our noble courte of Fame, 
‘That any man under supportacyon 
Without deservynge shulde have the best game: 
If he to the ample encrease of his name 
Can lay any werkis that he hath compylyd, 
I am contente that he be not exylide 


Frome the laureat senate by force of proscripcyon; 
Or elles, ye know well, I can do no lesse 
But I most bannysshe hym frome my jurydiccyon, 
As he that aquentyth hym with ydilnes; 
But if that he purpose to make a redresse, 
What he hath done, let it be brought to syght; 
Graunt my petycyon, I aske you but ryght. 


DAME PALLAS /0 the QUENE of FAME 


To your request we be well condiscendid: 
Call forthe, let se where is your clarionar, 

To blowe a blaste with his longe breth extendid; 
Eolus, your trumpet, that knowne is so farre, 
‘That bararag blowyth in every mercyall warre, 

Let hym blowe now, that we may take a vewe 

What poetis we have at our retenewe; 


To se if Skelton wyll put hymselfe in prease 
Amonge the thickeste of all the hole rowte; 
Make noyse enoughe, for claterars love no peas; 
Let se, my syster, now spede you, go aboute; 
Anone, I sey, this trumpet were founde out, 


mercyall, martial. Anone, I sey, etc., At once, I say! let this trumpeter be found! 
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And for no man hardely let hym spare 
To blowe bararag tyll bothe his eyne stare. 


SKELTON POETA 


Forthwith there rose amonge the thronge 
A wonderfull noyse, and on every syde 
They presid in faste; some thought they were to longe; 
Sume were to hasty, and wold no man byde; 
Some whispred, some rownyd, some spake, and some 
cryde, 
With hevynge and shoutynge, have in and have oute; 
Some ranne the nexte way, sume ranne abowte. 


There was suyng to the Quene of Fame; 
He plucked hym backe, and he went afore; 
Nay, holde thy tunge, quod another, let me have the name; 
Make rowme, sayd another, ye prese all to sore; 
Sume sayd, Holde thy peas, thou getest here no more; 
A thowsande thowsande I sawe on a plumpe: 
With that I harde the noyse of a trumpe, 


That longe tyme blewe a full timorous blaste, 
Lyke to the boryall wyndes whan they blowe, 
That towres and townes and trees downe caste, 
Drove clowdes together lyke dryftis of snowe; 
The dredefull dinne drove all the rowte on a rowe; 
Some tremblid, some girnid, some gaspid, some gasid, 
As people halfe pevysshe, or men that were masyd. 


rownyd, muttered. timorous, tremendous. girnid, grinned. 
pevysshe, imbecile. 
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Anone all was whyste, as it were for the nonys, 

And iche man stode gasyng and staryng upon other: 
With that there come in wonderly at ones 

A murmur of mynstrels, that suche another 

Had I never sene, some softer, some lowder; 
Orpheus, the Traciane, herped meledyously 
With Amphion, and other Musis of Archady: 


Whos hevenly armony was so passynge sure, 

So truely proporsionyd, and so well did gree, 
So duly entunyd with every mesure, 

That in the forest was none so great a tre 

But that he daunced for joye of that gle; 
The huge myghty okes them selfe dyd avaunce, 
And lepe frome the hylles to lerne for to daunce: 


In so moche the stumpe, whereto I me lente, 
Sterte all at ones an hundrethe fote backe: 

With that I sprange up towarde the tent 
Of noble Dame Pallas, wherof I spake; ‘ 
Where I sawe come after, I wote, full lytell lake 

Of a thousande poetes assembled togeder: 

But Phebus was formest of all that cam theder; 


Of laurell levis a cronell on his hede, 
With heris encrisped yalowe as the golde, 
Lamentyng Daphnes, whome with the darte of lede 
Cupyde hath stryken so that she ne wolde 
Concente to Phebus to have his herte in holde, 
But, for to preserve her maidenhode clene, 
Transformyd was she into the laurell grene. 


whyste, silent. hundrethe, hundred. lake, lack. 
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Meddelyd with murnynge the moost parte of his muse, 
O thoughtfull herte! was evermore his songe: 
Daphnes, my derlynge, why do you me refuse? 
Yet loke on me, that lovyd you so longe, 
Yet have compassyon upon my paynes stronge. 
He sange also how, the tre as he did take 
Betwene his armes, he felt her body quake. 


Then he assurded into this exclamacyon 
Unto Diana, the goddes inmortall; 

O mercyles madame, hard is your constellacyon, 
So close to kepe your cloyster virgynall, 
Enhardid adyment the sement of your wall! 

Alas, what ayle you to be so overthwhart, 

To bannysshe pyte out of a maydens harte? 


Why have the goddes shewyd me this cruelte, 
Sith I contryvyd first princyples medycynable? 
I helpe all other of there infirmite, 
But now to helpe myselfe I am not able; 
That profyteth all other is nothynge profytable 
Unto me; alas, that harbe nor gresse 
The fervent axes of love not represse! 


O fatall fortune, what have I offendid? 
Odious disdayne, why raist thou me on this facyon? 
But sith I have lost now that I entended, 
And may not atteyne it by no medyacyon, 
Yet, in remembraunce of Daphnes transformacyon, 
All famous poetis ensuynge after me 
Shall were a garlande of the laurell tre. 
Meddelyd, mingled. assurded, rose. Enhardid adyment, enhardened adamant. 
overthwhart, perverse. harbe, herb. gresse, grass. axes, access. raist, treatest. 
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This sayd, a great nowmber folowyd by and by 
Of poetis laureat of many dyverse nacyons; 
Parte of there names I thynke to specefye: 
Fyrste, olde Quintiliane with his Declamacyons; 
Theocritus with his bucolycall relacyons; 
Esiodus, the Economicar, 
And Homerus, the fresshe historiar; 


Prynce of eloquence, Tullius Cicero, 
With Salusty Ageinst Lucius Catelyne, 
That wrote the history of Jugurta also; 
Ovyde, enshryned with the Musis nyne— 
But blessed Bacchus, the pleasant god of wyne, 
Of closters engrosyd with his ruddy flotis 
These orators and poetes refresshed there throtis; 


Lucan, with Stacius in Achilliedos; 
Percius presed forth with problemes diffuse; 
Virgill the Mantuan, with his Fneidos; 
Iuvenall satirray, that men makythe to muse— 
But blessed Bacchus, the pleasant god of wyne, 
Of clusters engrosed with his ruddy flotes 
These orators and poetes refreshed their throtes; 


There Titus Lyvius hymselfe dyd avaunce 
With decadis historious, whiche that he mengith 

With maters that amount the Romayns in substaunce; 
Enyus, that wrate of mercyall war at lengthe— 
But blessyd Bachus, potenciall god of strengthe, 

Of clusters engrosid with his ruddy flotis 

Theis orators and poetis refresshed there throtis; 


Salusty, Sallust. _flotis, foam. mengith, mingles. 
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Aulus Gelius, that noble historiar; 
Orace also with his new poetry; 

Mayster Terence, the famous comicar, 
With Plautus, that wrote full many a comody— 
But blessyd Bachus was in there company, 

Of clusters engrosyd with his ruddy flotis 

Theis orators and poetis refresshed there throtis; 


Senek full soberly with his tragediis; 
Boyce, recounfortyd with his philosophy; 

And Maxymyane, with his madde ditiis, 
How dotynge age wolde jape with yonge foly— 
But blessyd Bachus most reverent and holy, 

Of clusters engrosid with his ruddy flotis 

Theis orators and poetis refresshed there throtis; 


There came Johnn Bochas with his volumys grete; 
Quintus Cursius, full craftely that wrate 

Of Alexander; and Macrobius that did trete 
Of Scipions dreme what was the treu probate— 
But blessyd Bachus that never man forgate, 

OF clusters engrosyd with his ruddy flotis, 

‘These orators and poetis refresshid ther throtis; 


Poggeus also, that famous Florentine, 
Mustred ther amonge them with many a mad tale; 
With a frere of Fraunce men call sir Gagwyne, 
That frownyd on me full angerly and pale— 
But blessyd Bachus, that bote is of all bale, 
Of clusters engrosyd with his ruddy flotis 
Theis orators and poetis refresshid there throtis; 
Boyce, Boethius. Bochas, Boccaccio. Poggeus, Poggio, author of the Facetia. 
Gagwyne, Gaguin, the historian. bote...bale, remedy...evil. 
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Plutarke and Petrarke, two famous clarkis; 
Lucilius; and Valerius, Maximus by name; 

With Vincencius im Speculo, that wrote noble warkis; 
Propercius and Pisandros, poetis of noble fame— 
But blissed Bachus, that mastris oft doth frame, 

Of clusters engrosed with his ruddy flotis 

‘Theis notable poetis refresshid there throtis. 


And as I thus sadly amonge them avysid, 
I saw Gower, that first garnisshed our Englysshe rude, 
And maister Chaucer, that nobly enterprysyd 
How that our Englysshe myght fresshely be ennewed; 
The monke of Bury then after them ensuyd, 
Dane Johnn Lydgate: theis Englysshe poetis thre, 
As I ymagenyd, repayrid unto me, 


‘Togeder in armes, as brethern, enbrasid; 
‘There apparell farre passynge beyonde that I can tell; 
With diamauntis and rubis there tabers were trasid, 
None so ryche stones in Turkey to sell; 
Thei wantid nothynge but the laurell; 
And of there bounte they made me godely chere, 
In maner and forme as ye sha!] after here. 


MAYSTER GOWER /0 SKELTON 


Brother Skelton, your endevorment 
So have ye done, that meretoryously 
Ye have deservyd to have an enplement 
In our collage above the sterry sky, 
Bycause that ye encrese and amplyfy 


Vincencius, i.e. V. Bellovacensis, author of Speculum Maius, 1473. mastris, quarrels. 
avysid, observed, Dane, i.e. Dominus. enplement, employment. 
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The brutid Britons of Brutus Albion, 
That welny was loste when that we were gone. 


POETA SKELTON /0 MAISTER GOWER 


Maister Gower, I have nothyng deserved 
To have so laudabyle a commendacion: 

To yow thre this honor shalbe reserved, 
Arrectinge unto your wyse examinacion 
How all that I do is under refformation, 

For only the substance of that I entend, 

Is glad to please, and loth to offend. 


MAYSTER CHAUCER /0 SKELTON 


Counterwayng your besy delygence 
Of that we beganne in the supplement, 
Enforcid ar we you to recompence, 
Of all our hooll collage by the agreament, 
That we shall brynge you personally present 
Of noble Fame before the Quenes grace, 
In whose court poynted is your place. 


POETA SKELTON answeryth 


O noble Chaucer, whos pullisshyd eloquence 
Our Englysshe rude so fresshely hath set out, 


That bounde ar we with all deu reverence, 


With all our strength that we can brynge about, 


165 


To owe to yow our servyce, and more if we mowte! 


But what sholde I say? ye wote what I entende, 
Which glad am to please, and loth to offende. 


brutid, famous. is under, needs. For only, excepting only that. 
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MAYSTER LYDGATE /0 SKELTON 


So am I preventid of my brethern tweyne 
In rendrynge to you thankkis meritory, 
That welny nothynge there doth remayne 
Wherwith to geve you my regraciatory, 
But that I poynt you to be prothonotary 
Of Fames court, by all our holl assent 
Avaunced by Pallas to laurell preferment. 


POETA SKELTON answeryth 


So have ye me far passynge my meretis extollyd, 
Mayster Lidgate, of your accustomable 

Bownte, and so gloryously ye have enrollyd 
My name, I know well, beyonde that I am able, 
That but if my warkes therto be agreable, 

I am elles rebukyd of that I intende, 

Which glad am to please, and lothe to offende. 


So finally, when they had shewyd there devyse, 

Under the forme as I sayd tofore, 
I made it straunge, and drew bak ones or twyse, 

And ever they presed on me more and more, 

Tyll at the last they forcyd me so sore, 
That with them I went where they wolde me brynge, 
Unto the pavylyon where Pallas was syttyng. 


Dame Pallas commaundid that they shold me convay 
Into the ryche palace of the Quene of Fame; 
There shal he here what she wy] to hym say 
When he is callid to answere to his name: 
A cry anone forthwith she made proclame, 


“~ -regraciatory, thanks. 
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All orators and poetis shulde thider go before, 
With all the prese that there was lesse and more. 


Forthwith, I say, thus wandrynge in my thought, 
How it was, or elles within what howris, 

I can not tell you, but that I was brought 
Into a palace with turrettis and towris, 
Engalerid goodly with hallis and bowris, 

So curiously, so craftely, so connyngly wrowght, 

That all the worlde, I trowe, and it were sought, 


Suche an other there coude no man fynde; 
Wherof partely I purpose to expounde, 

Whyles it remanyth fresshe in my mynde. 
With turkis and grossolitis enpavyd was the grounde; 
Of birral enbosid wer the pyllers rownde; 

Of elephantis tethe were the palace gatis, 

Enlosenged with many goodly platis 


Of golde, enhachid with many a precyous stone; 
An hundred steppis mountyng to the halle, 
One of jasper, another of whalis bone; 
Of dyamauntis pointed was the rokky wall; 
The carpettis within and tappettis of pall; 
The chambres hangid with clothes of arace; 
Envawtyd with rubies the vawte was of this place. 


Thus passid we forth walkynge unto the pretory 
Where the postis were enbulyoned with saphirisindy blew, 
Englasid glittering with many a clere-story; 
Iacinctis and smaragdis out of the florthe they grew: 
Unto this place all poetis there did sue, 
turkis, turquoise. grossolitis, chrysolites. birral, beryl. enhachid, inlaid, 


tappettis, coverings. arace, atras. vawte, vault. pretory, pretorium. 
indy, Indian. Iacinctis, jacinths. smaragdis, emeralds. florthe, floor. 
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Wherin was set of Fame the noble Quene, 
All other transcendynge, most rychely besene, 


Under a gloryous cloth of astate, 
Fret all with orient perlys of Garnate, 
Encrownyd as empresse of all this worldly fate, 
So ryally, so rychely, so passyngly ornate, 
It was excedyng byyonde the commowne rate: 
This hous envyrowne was a myle about; 
If xii were let in, xii hundreth stode without. 


Then to this lady and soverayne of this palace 
Of pursevantis ther presid in with many a dyverse tale; 
Some were of Poyle, and sum were of Trace, 
Of Lymerik, of Loreine, of Spayne, of Portyngale, 
Frome Napuls, from Nauerm, and from Rouncevall, 
Some from Flaunders, sum fro the se coste, 
Some from the mayne lande, some fro the Frensche hoste: 


With, How doth the north? what tydyngis in the sowth? 
‘The west is wyndy, the est is metely wele; 
It is harde to tell of every mannes mouthe; 
A slipper holde the taile is of an ele, 
And he haltith often that hath a kyby hele; 
Some shewid his salfecundight, some shewid his charter, 
Some lokyd full smothely, and had a fals quarter; 


With, Sir, I pray you, a lytyll tyne stande backe, 
And lette me come in to delyver my lettre; 

Another tolde how shyppes wente to wrak; 
‘There were many wordes smaller and gretter, 
With, I as good as thou, Ifayth and no better; 


envyrowne, in circumference. slipper, slippery. salfecundight, safe-conduct, 
a fals quarter, used of ill-shod horses liable to go lame. 
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Some came to tell treuth, some came to lye, 
Some came to flater, some came to spye: 


There were, I say, of all maner of sortis, 
Of Dertmouth, of Plummouth, of Portismouth also; 
The burgeis and the ballyvis of the v portis, 
With, Now let me come, and now let me go: 
And all tyme wandred I thus to and fro, 
Tryll at the last theis noble poetis thre 
Unto me sayd, Lo, syr, now ye may se 


Of this high courte the dayly besines; 

From you most we, but not longe to tarry; 
Lo, hither commyth a goodly maystres, 

Occupacyon, Famys regestary, 

Whiche shall be to you a sufferayne accessary, 
With syngular pleasure to dryve away the tyme, 
And we shall se you ageyne or it be pryme. 


When they were past and wente forth on there way, 
This gentilwoman, that callyd was by name 
Occupacyon, in ryght goodly aray, 
Came towarde me, and smylid halfe in game; 
I sawe hir smyle, and I then did the same; 
With that on me she kest her goodly loke; 
Under her arme, me thought, she hade a boke. 


v, i.e. Cinque. most, must. 
sufferayne, sovereign. pryme, morning. 
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OCCUPACYOUN /0 SKELTON 


Lyke as the larke, upon the somers day, 
Whan Titan radiant burnisshith his bemis bryght, 
Mountith on hy with her melodious lay, 
Of the soneshyne engladid with the lyght, 
So am I supprysyd with pleasure and delyght 
To se this howre now, that I may say, 
How ye ar welcome to this court of aray! 


Of your aqueintaunce I was in tymes past, 

Of studyous doctryne when at the port salu 
Ye fyrste aryvyd; whan broken was your mast 

Of worldly trust, then did I you rescu; 

Your storme-dryven shyppe I repared new, 
So well entakeled, what wynde that ever blowe, 
No stormy tempeste your barge shall overthrow. 


Welcome to me as hertely as herte can thynke, 
Welcome to me with all my hole desyre! 
And for my sake spare neyther pen nor ynke; 
Be well assurid I shall aquyte your hyre, 
Your name recountynge beyonde the lande of Tyre, 
From Sydony to the mount Olympyan, 
Frome Babill towre to the hillis Caspian. 


SKELTON POETA answeryth 


I thanked her moche of her most noble offer, 
Affyaunsynge her myne hole assuraunce 

For her pleasure to make large profer, 
Enpryntyng her wordes in my remembraunce, 
To owe her my servyce with true perseveraunce, 


salu, safe. aguyte, pay. A ffyaunsynge, pledging. 
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Come on with me, she sayd, let us not stonde; 
And with that worde she toke me by the honde. 


So passyd we forthe into the forsayd place, 
With suche communycacyon as came to our mynde; 
And then she sayd, Whylis we have tyme and space 
To walke where we lyst, let us somwhat fynde 
To pas the tyme with, but let us wast no wynde, 
For ydle jangelers have but lytill braine; 
Wordes be swordes, and hard to call ageine. 


Into a felde she brought me wyde and large, 
Enwallyd aboute with the stony flint, 

Strongly enbateld, moche costious of charge: 
To walke on this walle she bed I sholde not stint; 
Go softly, she sayd, the stones be full glint. 

She went before, and bad me take good holde: 

I sawe a thowsande yatis new and olde. 


Then questionyd I her what thos yatis ment; 
Wherto she answeryd, and brevely me tolde, 
How from the est unto the occident, 
And from the sowth unto the north so colde, 
Theis yatis, she sayd, which that ye beholde, 
Be issuis and portis from all maner of nacyons; 
«And seryously she shewyd me ther denominacyons, 


They had wrytyng, sum Greke, sum Ebrew, 
Some Romain letters, as I understode; 

Some were olde wryten, sum were writen new, 
Some carectis of Caldy, sum Frensshe was full good; 
But one gate specyally, where as I stode, 


costious, costly. glint, slippery. _yatis, gates. carectis, characters. 
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Had gravin in it of calcydony a capytall A; 
What yate call ye this? and she sayd, Anglia. 


The beldynge therof was passynge commendable; 
Wheron stodea lybbard, crownyd with golde and stones, 
Terrible of countenaunce and passynge formydable, 
As quikly towchyd as it were flesshe and bones, 
As gastly that glaris, as grimly that gronis, 
As fersly frownynge as he had ben fyghtyng, 
And with his forme foote he shoke forthe this wrytyng: 


Formidanda nimis Fovis ultima fulmina tollis: 
Unguibus tre parat loca singula livida curvis 
Quam modo per Phabes nummos raptura Celeno; 
Arma, lues, luctus, fel, vis, fraus, barbara tellus ; 
Mille modis erras odium tibi querere Martis: 
Spreto spineto cedat saliunca roseto. 


Then I me lent, and loked over the wall: 
Innumerable people presed to every gate; 

Shet were the gatis; thei might wel knock and cal, 
And turne home ageyne, for they cam al to late. 
I her demaunded of them and ther astate: 

Forsothe, quod she, theys be haskardis and rebawdis, 

Dysers, carders, tumblars with gambawdis, 


Furdrers of love, with baudry aqueinted, 
Brainles blenkardis that blow at the cole, 

Fals forgers of mony, for kownnage atteintid, 
Pope-holy ypocrytis, as they were golde and hole, 
Powle hatchettis, that prate wyll at every ale pole, 


lybbard, leopard, guikly, lifelike. forme, front. Shet, shut. 
haskardis, ragamuffins.  gambawdis, gambols. Rownnage, coining. golde and 
ole, gold and sound (metaphor from coinage). Powle hatchettis, pole-axes, 


i.e. with no more brains than an axe-head. 
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Ryot, reveler, railer, brybery, theft, 
With other condycyons that well myght be left: 


Sume fayne themselfe folys, and wolde be callyd wyse, 
Sum medelynge spyes, by craft to grope thy mynde, 
Sum dysdanous dawcokkis that all men dispyse, 
Fals flaterers that fawne the, and kurris of kynde 
That speke fayre before the and shrewdly behynde; 
Hither they come crowdyng to get them a name, 
But hailid they be homwarde with sorow and shame. 


With that I herd gunnis russhe out at ones, 
Bowns, bowns, bowns! that all they out cryde; 
It made sum lympe-legged, and broisid there bones; 
Sum were made pevysshe, porisshly pynk iyde, 

That ever more after by it they were aspyid; 
And one ther was there, I wondred of his hap, 
For a gun stone, I say, had all to-jaggid his cap, 
Raggid, and daggid, and cunnyngly cut; 

The blaste of the byrnston blew away his brayne; 
Masid as a marche hare, he ran lyke a scut; 

And, sir, amonge all me thought I saw twaine, 

The one was a tumblar, that afterwarde againe 
Of a dysour, a devyl way, grew a jentilman, 
Pers Prater, the secund that quarillis beganne; 


With a pellit of pevisshenes they had suche a stroke, 
That all the dayes of ther lyfe shall styck by ther rybbis: 
Foo, foisty bawdias! sum smellid of the smoke; 
I saw dyvers that were cariid away thens in cribbis, 
Dasyng after dotrellis, lyke drunkardis that dribbis; 


brybery, pilfering. pevysshe, foolish. porisshly, peering. iyde, eyed. 
byrnston, brimstone. scut, hare. 
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Their titivyllis with taumpinnis were towchid and tappid; 
Moche mischefe, I hyght you, amonge theem ther happid. 


Sometyme, as it semyth, when the mone light 
By meanys of a grosely endarkyd clowde 
Sodenly is eclipsid in the wynter night, 
In lyke maner of wyse a myst did us shrowde; 
But wele may ye thynk I was no thyng prowde 
Of that aventuris, which made me sore agast. 
In derkenes thus dwelt we, tyll at the last 


The clowdis gan to clere, the myst was rarifiid: 
In an herber I saw, brought where I was, 
There birdis on the brere sange on every syde; 
With alys ensandid about in compas, 
The bankis enturfid with singular solas, 
Enrailid with rosers, and vinis engrapid; 
It was a new comfort of sorowis escapid. 


In the middis a coundight, that coryously was cast, 
With pypes of golde engusshing out stremes; 

Of cristall the clerenes theis waters far past, 
Enswymmyng with rochis, barbellis, and bremis, 
Whose skales ensilvred again the son beames 

Englistered, that joyous it was to beholde. 

Then furthermore aboute me my syght I revolde, 


Where I saw growyng a goodly laurell tre, 
Enverdurid. with levis contynually grene; 
Above in the top a byrde of Araby, 
Men call a phenix; her wynges bytwene 
She bet up a fyre with the sparkis full kene 


taumpinnis, big wooden plugs. herber, arbour. brere, briar. alys, alleys. 
ensandid, sandy. _—rosers, rose trees. — coundight, conduit. coryously, curiously. 
again, against. revolde, revolved. 
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With braunches and bowghis of the swete olyve, 
Whos flagraunt flower was chefe preservatyve 


Ageynst all infeccyons with cancour enflamyd, 
Ageynst all baratows broisiours of olde, 
It passid all bawmys that ever were namyd, 
Or gummis of Saby so derely that be solde: 
There blew in that gardynge a soft piplyng colde 
Enbrethyng of Zepherus with his pleasant wynde; 
All frutis and flowris grew there in there kynde. 


Dryades there daunsid upon that goodly soile, 
With the nyne Muses, Pierides by name; 
Phillis and Testalis, ther tressis with oyle 
Were newly enbybid; and rownd about the same 
Grene tre of laurell moche solacyous game 
They made, with chapellettes and garlandes grene; 
And formest of all dame Flora, the quene 


Of somer, so formally she fotid the daunce; 
There Cintheus sat twynklyng upon his harpe-stringis; 
And Jopas his instrument did avaunce, 
The poemis and storis auncient inbryngis 
Of Athlas astrology, and many noble thyngis, 
Of wandryng of the mone, the course of the sun, 
Of men and of bestis, and whereof they begone, 


What thynge occasionyd the showris of rayne, 
Of fyre elementar in his supreme spere, 

And of that pole artike which doth remayne 
Behynde the tails of Ursa so clere; 
Of Pliades he preched with ther drowsy chere, 


flagraunt, fragrant. baratows, quarrelsome. broistours, bruises. 
Testalis, Thestylis. enbybid, anointed, solacyous, pleasant. 
The next stanzas are adapted from Vergil. 
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Immoysturid with mislyng and ay droppyng dry, 
And where the two Trions a man shold aspy, 


And of the winter days that hy them so fast, 
And of the wynter nyghtes that tary so longe, 
And of the somer days so longe that doth last, 
And of their shorte nyghtes; he browght in his songe 


How wronge was no ryght, and ryght was no wronge: 


There was counteryng of carollis in meter and verse 
So many, that longe it were to reherse. 


OCCUPACYON /0 SKELTON 


How say yet? is this after your appetite? 

May this contente you and your mirry mynde? 
Here dwellith pleasure, with lust and delyte; 

Contynuall comfort here ye may fynde, 

Of welth and solace no thynge left behynde; 
All thynge convenable here is contryvyd, 
Wherewith your spiritis may be revyvid. 


POETA SKELTON answeryth 


Questionles no dowte of that ye say; 
Jupiter hymselfe this lyfe myght endure; 
This joy excedith all worldly sport and play, 
Paradyce this place is of syngular pleasure: 
O wele were hym that herof myght be sure, 
And here to inhabite and ay for to dwell! 
But, goodly maystres, one thynge ye me tell. 


mislyng, drizzle. mirry, merry. 
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OCCUPACYON 7/0 SKELTON 


Of your demawnd shew me the content, 
What it is, and where upon it standis; 
And if there be in it any thyng ment, 
Wherof the answere restyth in my handis, 
It shall be losyd ful sone out of the bandis 
Of scrupulus dout; wherfore your mynde discharge, 
And of your wyll the plainnes shew at large. 


POETA SKELTON answeryth 


I thanke you, goodly maystres, to me most benynge, 
That of your bounte so well have me assurid; 
But my request is not so great a thynge, 
That I ne force what though it be discurid; 
I am not woundid but that I may be cured; 
I am not ladyn of liddyrnes with lumpis, 
As dasid doterdis that dreme in their dumpis. 


OCCUPACYON /0 SKELTON 


Nowe what ye mene, I trow I conject; 

Gog gyve you good yere, ye make me to smyle; 
Now, be your faith, is not this theffect 

Of your questyon ye make all this whyle, 

To understande who dwellyth in yone pile, 
And what blunderar is yonder that playth didil diddil? 
He fyndith fals mesuris out of his fonde fiddill. 


losyd, loosed. liddyrnes, sluggishness. 
be, by. pone, yonder, 
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Interpolata, que industriosum postulat interpretem, 
Satira in vatis adversarium. 


Tressis agasonis species prior, altera Davi: 
Aucupium culicts, limis dum torquet ocellum, 
Concipit, aligeras rapit, appetit apice muscas. 

Maia queque fovet, fovet aut qua Fupiter, aut que 
Frigida Saturnus, Sol, Mars, Venus, algida Luna, 
Si tibi contingat verbo aut committere scripto, 

Quam sibi mox tacita sudant precordia culpa! . 
Hine ruit in flammas, stimulans hunc urget et illum, 
Invocat ad rixas, vanos tamen excitat ignes, 

Labra movens tacitus, rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 


17.0 all Fe ea Ee he 
roy age, Sees Als sy aes 


* So far, I believe this riddle has not found an industriosum inter- 
pretem (it is not, after all, of much importance). 

The Latin is partly composed of tags: it makes very little more 
than nonsense: perhaps there is some code in the relation of these tags 
to their original contexts. Construed, it means something like: 

“At first sight it looks like a trumpery hostler, at second like Davus. 
It conceives a desire to catch gnats, twisting its eye slantwise, it snatches, 
catches at the winged flies with its head. All things that May or Jupiter 
hatches, or the cold offspring of Saturn, the Sun, Mars, Venus, or the 
chilly Moon, if you happen to mention it in word or writing how its 
heart sweats with concealed guilt. Hence it flies into the flame, urges on 
first one then another, calls to strife, yet it fans empty fires, moving its 
lips in silence, to wring 'the guts of Codrus.” 

This is not very helpful! 

But if one substitute letters for the following lines of figures (counting 
from I to 25—i.e. omitting j—to determine the consonants, and from 
I to 5 to determine the vowels), one gets: 


Beet) 10 Girth Riv 6 
a. eas et, HL Te 
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His name for to know if that ye lyst, 
Envyous Rancour truely he hight: 
Beware of hym, I warne you; for and ye wist 
How daungerous it were to stande in his lyght, 
Ye wolde not dele with hym, thowgh that ye myght, 
For by his devyllysshe drift and graceles provision 
An hole reame he is able to set at devysion: 


For when he spekyth fayrest, then thynketh he moost 
yll; 

Full gloryously can he glose, thy mynde for to fele; 

He wyll set men a-feightynge and syt hymselfe styll, 
And smerke, lyke a smythy kur, at sperkes of steile; 
He can never leve warke whylis it is wele; 

To tell al his towchis it were to grete wonder; 

The devyll of hell and he be seldome asonder. 


Thus talkyng we went forth in at a postern gate; 
Turnyng on the ryght hande, by a windyng stayre, 

She brought me to a goodly chaumber of astate, 
Where the noble Cowntes of Surrey in a chayre 
Sat honorably, to whome did repaire 

Of ladys a beve with all dew reverence: 

Syt downe, fayre ladys, and do your diligence! 


reame, realm. glose, flatter. deve, bevy. 


When one refers to the lines to Mastres Geretrude Statham later in 
this same poem, one finds reference to a past quarrel between her and 
Skelton; the translation of the cipher suggests that Skelton’s quarrel 
was not originally with Geretrude herself but with a male relative 


of hers. 
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Come forth, jentylwomen, I pray you, she sayd; 
I have contryvyd for you a goodly warke, 

And who can worke beste now shall be asayde; 
A cronell of lawrell with verduris light and darke 
I have devysyd for Skelton, my clerke; 

For to his servyce I have suche regarde, 

That of our bownte we wyll hym rewarde: 


For of all ladys he hath the library, 
Ther names recountyng in the court of Fame; 
Of all gentylwomen he hath the scruteny, 
In Fames court reportynge the same; 
For yet of women he never sayd shame 
But if they were counterfettes that women them call, 
That list of there lewdnesse with hym for to brall. 


With that the tappettis and carpettis were layd, 
Whereon theis ladys softly myght rest, 
‘The saumpler to sow on, the lacis to enbraid; 
‘To weve in the stoule sume were full preste, 
With slaiis, with tavellis, with hedellis well drest; 
The frame was browght forth with his wevyng-pin: 
God geve them good spede there warke to begin! 


Sume to enbrowder put them in prese 
Well gydyng ther glowtonn to kepe streit theyr sylk, 
Sum pirlyng of goldde theyr worke to encrese 
With fingers smale, and handis whyte as mylk; 
With, Reche me that skane of tewly sylk; 


cronell, coronal. tappettis, coverlets. stoule, frame. slatis, sleys. 
tavellis, used in weaving silk. hedellis, certain cords on a loom, pirlyng, 
winding. tewly, red. 
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And, Wynde me that botowme of such an hew, 
Grene, rede, tawny, whyte, blak, purpill, and blew. 


Of broken warkis wrought many a goodly thyng, 
In castyng, in turnynge, in florisshyng of flowris, 
With burris rowth and bottons surffillyng, 
In nedill-wark raysyng byrdis in bowris, 
With vertu enbesid all tymes and howris; 
And truly of theyr bownte thus were they bent 
To worke me this chapelet by goode advysemente. 


OCCU PACYON /0 SKELTON 


Beholde and se in your advertysement 
How theis ladys and gentylwomen all 
For your pleasure do there endevourment, 
And for your sake how fast to warke they fall: 
To your remembraunce wherfore ye must call 
In goodly wordes plesauntly comprysid, 
That for them some goodly conseyt be devysid, 


With proper captacyons of benevolence, 
Ornatly pullysshid after your faculte, 
Sith ye must nedis afforce it by pretence 
Of your professyoun unto humanyte, 
Commensyng your proces after there degre, 
To iche of them rendryng thankis commendable, 
With sentence fructuous and termes covenable. 


botowme, skein. rowth, rough. bottons, buds. sur ffillyng, embroidering. 
captacyons, captivations. afforce, attempt. humanyte, literature. 
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POETA SKELTON 


Avaunsynge my selfe sum thanke to deserve, 
I me determynyd for to sharpe my pen, 
Devoutly arrectyng my prayer to Mynerve, 
She to vowchesafe me to informe and ken; 
To Mercury also hertely prayed I then, 
Me to supporte, to helpe, and to assist, 
To gyde and to governe my dredfull tremlyng fist. 


As a mariner that amasid is in a stormy rage, 
Hardly bestad and driven is to hope 
Of that the tempestuows wynde wyll aswage, 
In trust wherof comforte his hart doth grope, 
From the anker he kuttyth the gabyll rope, 
Committyth all to God, and lettyth his shyp ryde; 
So I beseke Jhesu now to be my gyde. 


To the ryght noble couNTES of SURREY 


After all duly ordred obeisaunce, 
In humble wyse as lowly as I may, 

Unto you, madame, I make reconusaunce, 
My lyfe endurynge I shall both wryte and say, 
Recount, reporte, reherse without delay 

The passynge bounte of your noble astate, 

Of honour and worshyp which hath the formar date: 


gabyll, cable. The Countess of Surrey, née Elizabeth Stafford, mother 
of the famous earl, who would have been an infant at about this time. 
reconusaunce, acknowledgment. formar date, highest place. 
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Lyke to Argyva by just resemblaunce, 
The noble wyfe of Polimites kynge; 

Prudent Rebecca, of whome remembraunce 
The Byble makith; with whos chast lyvynge 
Your noble demenour is counterwayng, 

Whos passyng bounte, and ryght noble astate, 

Of honour and worship it hath the formar date. 


The noble Pamphila, quene of the Grekis londe, 
Habillimentis royall founde out industriously; 

Thamer also wrought with her goodly honde , 
Many divisis passynge curyously; 
Whome ye represent and exemplify, 

Whos passynge bounte, and ryght noble astate, 

Of honour and worship it hath the formar date. 


As dame Thamarys, which toke the kyng of Perce, = 


vo Cirus by name, as wrytith the story; 
_ Dame Agrippina also I may reherse 
ee, Of jentyll corage the perfight memory; 


So shall your name endure perpetually, 
Whos passyng bounte, and ryght noble astate, 
Of honour and worship it hath the formar date. 


To my lady ELISABETH HOWARDE 


To be your remembrauncer, madame, I am bounde, 
ie Lyke to Aryna, maydenly of porte, 
_ Of vertu and konnyng the well and perfight grounde; 
_ Whome dame Nature, as wele I may reporte, 
’ _ Hath fresshely enbewtid with many a goodly sorte 
ryt  Argia. Polimites, Polynices. Thamer, Thamyris. divisis, devices. 


y , perfect. Elisabeth Howard, daughter of 
he second Duke of Norfolk and sister of Thomas, then Earl of Surrey. 7 
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Of womanly feturis, whos florysshyng tender age 
Is lusty to loke on, plesaunte, demure, and sage: 


Goodly Creisseid, fayrer than Polexene, 
For to envyve Pandarus appetite; 
Troilus I trowe, if that he had you sene, 
In you he wolde have set his hole delight: 
Of all your bewte I suffyce not to wryght; 
But, as I sayd, your florisshinge tender age 
Is lusty to loke on, plesaunt, demure, and sage. 


To my lady MIRRIELL HOWARDE 


Mi litell lady I may not leve behinde, 
But do her servyce nedis now I must; 
Beninge, curteyse, of jentyll harte and mynde, 
Whome fortune and fate playnly have discust 
Longe to enjoy plesure, delyght, and lust: 
The enbuddid blossoms of roses rede of hew 
With lillis whyte your bewte doth renewe. 


Compare you I may to Cidippes, the mayd, 
That of Aconcyus whan she founde the byll 
In her bosome, lorde, how she was afrayd! 
The ruddy shamefastnes in her vysage fyll, 
Whiche maner of abasshement became her not yll; 
Right so, madame, the roses redde of hew 
With lillys whyte your bewte dothe renewe. 


envyve, excite. Lady Mirriell Howarde, probably a little daughter 
of the Earl of Surrey, who died in childhood. dyll, letter. 
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To my lady ANNE DAKERS of the Sowth 

Zeuxes, that enpicturid fare Elene the quene, 

You to devyse his crafte were to seke; 
And if Apelles your countenaunce had sene, 

Of porturature which was the famous Greke, 

He coude not devyse the lest poynt of your cheke; 
Princes of yowth, and flowre of goodly porte, 
Vertu, conyng, solace, pleasure, comforte. 


Paregall in honour unto Penelope, 

That for her trowth is in remembraunce had; 
Fayre Diianira surmountynge in bewte; 

Demure Diana womanly and sad, 

Whos lusty lokis make hevy hartis glad; 
Princes of youth, and flowre of goodly porte, 
Vertu, connyng, solace, pleasure, comforte. 


To mastres MARGERY WENTWORTHE 
‘ With margerain jentyll, 

The flowre of goodlyhede, 
Enbrowdred the mantill 

Is of your maydenhede. 
Plainly I can not glose; 

Ye be, as I devyne, 
The praty primrose, 

The goodly columbyne. 
With margerain jantill, 

The flowre of goodlyhede, 
Enbrawderyd the mantyll 

Is of yowre maydenhede. 


Lady Anne Dakers, a cousin of the Howards. Princes, princess. 
Paregall, equal. mastres, mistress. margerain, marjoram. 
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Benynge, corteise, and meke, 

With wordes well devysid; 
In you, who list to seke, 

Be vertus well comprysid. 
With margerain jantill, 

The flowre of goodlyhede, 
Enbrawderid the mantill 

Is of yowre maydenhede. 


To mastres MARGARET TYLNEY 


I you assure, 

Ful wel I know 

My besy cure 

To yow I owe; 

Humbly and low 

Commendynge me 

To yowre bownte. 
As Machareus 

Fayre Canace, 

So I, iwus, 

Endevoure me 

Yowr name to se 

It be enrolde, 

Writtin with golde. 
Phedra ye may 

Wele represent; 

Intentyfe ay 

And dylygent, 

No tyme myspent; 


Margaret Tylney, probably aunt of the Earl of Surrey. 
iwus, I wis. Intentyfe, attentive. 
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Wherfore delyght 

I have to whryght 
Of Margarite, 

Perle orient, 

Lede sterre of lyght, 

Moche relucent; 

Madame regent 

I may you call 

Of vertuys all. 


To maystres JANE BLENNER-HAISET 


What though my penne wax faynt, 
And hath smale lust to paint? 
Yet shall there no restraynt 
Cause me to cese, 
Amonge this prese, 
For to encrese 
Yowre goodly name. 
I wyll my selfe applye, 
Trust me, ententifly, 
Yow for to stellyfye; 
And so observe 
That ye ne swarve 
For to deserve 
Inmortall fame. : 
Sith mistres Jane Haiset 
Smale flowres helpt to sett 
In my goodly chapelet, 
Therfore I render of her the memory 


Unto the legend of fare Laodomi. 


Lede sterre, lode-star. 
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To maystres ISABELL PENNELL 


By saynt Mary, my lady, 
Your mammy and your dady 
Brought forth a godely babi! 
My mayden Isabell, 
Reflaring rosabell, 
The flagrant camamell; 
The ruddy rosary, 
‘The soverayne rosemary, 
The praty strawbery; 
The columbyne, the nepte, 
The jeloffer well set, 
The propre vyolet; 
Enuwyd your colowre 
Is lyke the dasy flowre 
After the Aprill showre; 
Sterre of the morow gray, 
The blossom on the spray, 
The fresshest flowre of may; 
Maydenly demure, 
Of womanhode the lure; 
Wherfore I make you sure, 
It were an hevenly helth, 
It were an endeles welth, 
A lyfe for God hymselfe, 
To here this nightingale, 
Amonge the byrdes smale, 
Warbelynge in the vale, 


Reflaring, odorous. rosary, rose-tree. nepte, calamint. 
Jeloffer, gillyflower. Enuwyd, vivid. 
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Dug, dug, 

Jug, jug, 

Good yere and good luk, 
With chuk, chuk, chuk, chuk! 


To maystres MARGARET HUSSEY 


Mirry Margaret, 

As mydsomer flowre, 

Jentill as fawcoun 

Or hawke of the towre; 
With solace and gladnes, 

Moche mirthe and no madnes, 

All good and no badnes, 

So joyously, 

So maydenly, 

So womanly 

Her demenyng 

In every thynge, 

Far, far passynge 

That I can endyght, 

Or suffyce to wryght 

Of mirry Margarete, 

As mydsomer flowre, 

Jentyll as fawcoun 

Or hawke of the towre; 
As pacient and as styll, 

And as full of good wyll, 

As fayre Isaphill; 


Fentill, noble. of the towre, soaring. 
Isaphill, Hypsipyle. 
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Colyaunder, 


Swete pomaunder, 
Good cassaunder; 
Stedfast of thought, 
Wele made, wele wrought; 
Far may be sought 

Erst that ye can fynde 
So corteise, so kynde 
As mirry Margarete 
This midsomer flowre, 
Jentyll as fawcoun 

Or hawke of the towre. 


To mastres GERETRUDE STATHAM 


‘Though ye wer hard hertyd, 
And I with you thwartid 
With wordes that smartid, 
Yet nowe doutles ye geve me cause 
To wryte of you this goodli clause, 
Maistres Geretrude, 
With womanhode endude, 
With vertu well renwde. 
I wyll that ye shall be 
In all benyngnyte 
Lyke to dame Pasiphe; 
For nowe dowtles ye geve me cause 
To wryte of yow this goodly clause, 
Maistres Geretrude, 
With womanhode endude, 
With vertu well renude. 


omaunder, scents. cassaunder, cassava (?). 
> > 
a 
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Partly by your councell, 
Garnisshed with lawrell 
Was my fresshe coronell; 
Wherfore doutles ye geve me cause 
To wryte of you this goodly clause, 
Maistres Geretrude, 
With womanhode endude, 
With vertu well renude. 


To maystres ISABELL KNYGHT 


But if I sholde aquyte your kyndnes, 
Els saye ye myght 

That in me were grete blyndnes, 

I for to be so myndles, 

And cowde not wryght 

Of Isabell Knyght. 

It is not my custome nor my gyse 
To leve behynde 
Her that is bothe womanly and wyse, 
And specyally which glad was to devyse 
The menes to fynde 
To please my mynde, 

In helpyng to warke my laurell grene 
With sylke and golde; 7 
Galathea, the made well besene, 

Was never halfe so fayre, as I wene, 
Which was extolde 
A thowsande folde 


aguyte, requite. besene, in appearance. 


IgI 
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By Maro, the Mantuan prudent, 
Who list to rede; 
But, and I had leyser competent, 
I coude shew you suche a presedent 
In very dede 


Howe ye excede. 


OCCUPACYON /0 SKELTON 


Withdrawe your hande, the tyme passis fast; 

Set on your hede this laurell whiche is wrought; 
Here you not Eolus for you blowyth a blaste? 

I dare wele saye that ye and I be sought: 

Make no delay, for now ye must be brought 
Before my ladys grace, the Quene of Fame, 
Where ye must brevely answere to your name, 


SKELTON POETA 


Castyng my syght the chambre aboute, 

To se how duly ich thyng in ordre was, 
‘Towarde the dore, as we were comyng oute, 

I sawe maister Newton sit with his compas, 

His plummet, his pensell, his spectacles of glas, 
Dyvysynge in pycture, by his industrious wit, 
Of my laurell the proces every whitte. 


Forthwith upon this, as it were in a thought, 
Gower, Chawcer, Lydgate, theis thre 
Before remembred, me curteisly brought 
Into that place where as they left me, 
Where all the sayd poetis sat in there degre. 
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But when they sawe my lawrell rychely wrought 
All other besyde were counterfete they thought 


> « 


In comparyson of that whiche I ware: 

Sume praysed the perle, some the stones bryght; 
Wele was hym that thereupon myght stare; 

Of this warke they had so great delyght, 

The silke, the golde, the flowris fresshe to syght, 
They seyd my lawrell was the goodlyest 
That ever they saw, and wrought it was the best. 


In her astate there sat the noble Quene 

Of Fame: perceyyynge how that I was cum, 
She wonderyd, me thought, at my laurell grene; 

She loked hawtly, and gave on me a glum: 

There was amonge them no worde then but mum, 
For eche man herkynde what she wolde to me say; 
Wherof in substaunce I brought this away. 


The QUENE of FAME f0 SKELTON 


My frende, sith ye ar before us here present 
To answere unto this noble audyence, 

Of that shalbe resonde you ye must be content; 
And for as moche as, by the hy pretence 
That ye have now thorow preemynence 

Of laureat triumphe, your place is here reservyd, 

We wyll understande how ye have it deservyd. 


Aawtly, haughtily. glum, scowl. 
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SKELTON POETA /0 the QUENE of FAME 

Ryght high and myghty princes of astate, 

In famous glory all other transcendyng, 
Of your bounte the accustomable rate 

Hath bene full often and yet is entendyng 

To all that to reason is condiscendyng, 
But if hastyve credence by mayntenance of myght 
Fortune to stande betwene you and the lyght: 


But suche evydence I thynke for to enduce, 

And so largely to lay for myne indempnite, 
That I trust to make myne excuse 

Of what charge soever ye lay ageinst me; 

For of my bokis parte ye shall se, 
Which in your recordes, I knowe well, be enrolde, 
And so Occupacyon, your regester, me tolde. 


Forthwith she commaundid I shulde take my place; 
Caliope poynted me where I shulde sit: 

With that, Occupacyon presid in a pace; 
Be mirry, she sayd, be not aferde a whit, 
Your discharge here under myne arme is it. 

So then commaundid she was upon this 

To shew her boke; and she sayd, Here it is. 


The QUENE of FAME 40 OCCUPACYON 
Yowre boke of remembrauns we will now that ye rede; 
If ony recordis in noumbyr can be founde, 
What Skelton hath compilid and wryton in dede 
Rehersyng by ordre, and what is the grownde, 
Let se now for hym how ye can expounde; 
For in owr courte, ye wote wele, his name can not ryse 
But if he wryte oftenner than ones or twyse. 
condiscendyng, agreeing. But if, unless. 
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With that of the boke losende were the claspis: 
The margent was illumynid all with golden railles 
And byse, enpicturid with gressoppes and waspis, 
With butterflyis and fresshe pecoke taylis, 
Enflorid with flowris and slymy snaylis; 
Envyvid picturis well towchid and quikly; 
It wolde have made a man hole that had be ryght sekely, 


To beholde how it was garnysshyd and bounde, 
Encoverde over with golde of tissew fyne; 

The claspis and bullyons were worth a thousande pounde; 
With balassis and charbuncles the borders did shyne; 
With aurum musicum every other lyne 

Was wrytin: and so she did her spede, 

Occupacyoun, immediatly to rede. 


Occupacyoun redith and expoundyth sum parte of SKELTONS 
bokes and baladis with ditis of plesure, in as moche as it 
were to longe a proces to reherse all by name that he hath, 
compylyd, etc. 


Of your oratour and poete laureate 
Of Englande, his workis here they begynne: 
In primis the Boke of Honorous Astate; 
Item the Boke how men shulde fle synne; 
Item Royall Demenaunce worshyp to wynne; 


losende, loosened. railles, lines. byse, pale blue. gressoppes, grasshoppers. 
Envyvid, vivid. bullyons, bosses. —_balassis, kind of carbuncle (which Marco Polo 
found in Balashan). musicum, mosaic. Most of these works are lost. Boke is 
often used of quite a short poem. 
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Item the Boke to speke well or be styl]; 
Item to lerne you to dye when ye wyll; 


Of Vertu also the soverayne enterlude; 
The Boke of the Rosiar; Prince Arturis Creacyoun; 
The False Fayth that now goth, which dayly is renude 
Item his diologgis of Ymagynacyoun; 
Item Automedon of Loves Meditacyoun; 
Item New Gramer in Englysshe compylyd; 
Item Bowche of Courte, where Drede was begyled; 


His commedy, Achademios callyd by name; 
Of Tullis Familiars the translacyoun; 
Item Good Advysement, that brainles doth blame; 
The Recule ageinst Gaguyne of the Frenshe nacyoun; 
Item the Popingay, that hath in commendacyoun 
Ladyes and gentylwomen suche as deservyd, 
And suche as be counterfettis they be reservyd; 


And of Soveraynte a noble pamphelet; 
And of Magnyfycence a notable mater, 
How Cownterfet Cowntenaunce of the new get 
With Crafty Conveyaunce dothe smater and flater, 
And Cloked Collucyoun is brought in to clater 
With Courtely Abusyoun; who pryntith it wele in mynde 
Moche dowblenes of the worlde therin he may fynde; 


Rosiar, rose-tree. Prince Arturis, i.e. Henry’s elder brother. 
Tullis Familiars, the ad Familiares of Cicero. Recule, com- 
pendium. Popingay. There is no praise of honest ladies in 
Speke, Parot—at any rate, as it has survived. But perhaps herein 
lies the point. reseruyd, left out. Magnyfycence, his only 
surviving play. get, fashion. 
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Of manerly Margery maistres Mylke and Ale; 

To her he wrote many maters of myrthe; 
Yet, thoughe I say it, therby lyith a tale, 

For Margery wynshed, and breke her hinder girth; 

Lor, how she made moche of her gentyll birth! 
With, Gingirly, go gingerly! her tayle was made of hay; 
Go she never so gingirly, her honesty is gone away; 
Harde to make ought of that is nakid nought; 

This fustiane maistres and this giggisse gase, 
Wonder is to wryte what wrenchis she wrowght, 

To face out her foly with a midsomer mase; 

With pitche she patchid her pitcher shuld not crase; 
It may wele ryme, but shroudly it doth accorde, 
To pyke out honesty of suche a potshorde: 


Patet per versus. 

Hine puer hic natus ; vir conjugis hine spoliatus 
Fure thori; est foetus Deli de sanguine cretus; 
Hine magis extollo, quod erit puer alter Apollo; 
Sin queris qualis? meretrix castissima talis; 

Et relis, et ralis, et reliqualis. 
A good herynge of thes olde talis; 
Fynde no mo suche fro Wanflete to Walis. 


Et relique omelie de diversis tractatibus 
Of my ladys grace at the contemplacyoun, 

Owt of Frenshe into Englysshe prose, 
Of Mannes Lyfe the Peregrynacioun, 

He did translate, enterprete, and disclose; 

The Tratyse of Triumphis of the Rede Rose, 
Wherein many storis ar brevely contayned 
That unremembred longe tyme remayned; 

giggisse gase, wanton goose. wrenchis, trick. crase, break. shroudly, badly. 
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The Duke of Yorkis creauncer whan Skelton was, 
Now Henry the viij Kyng of Englonde, 

A tratyse he devysid and browght it to pas, 
Callid Speculum Principis, to bere in his honde, 
Therin to rede, and to understonde 

All the demenour of princely astate, 

To be our Kyng, of God preordinate; 


Also the Tunnynge of Elinour Rummyng, 
With Colyn Clowt, Johnn Ive, with Joforth, Jack; 
To make suche trifels it asketh sum konnyng, 
In honest myrth, parde, requyreth no lack; 
The whyte apperyth the better for the black, 
And after conveyauns as the world goos, 
It is no foly to use the Walshemannys hoos}; 


The umblis of venyson, the botell of wyne, 
To fayre maistres Anne that shuld have be sent, 
He wrate therof many a praty lyne, 
Where it became, and whether it went, 
And how that it was wantonly spent; 
The Balade also of the Mustarde Tarte; 
Suche problemis to paynt it longyth to his arte; 


Of one Adame All a knave, late dede and gone, 
Dormiat in pace, lyke a dormows!— 

He wrate an Epitaph for his grave stone, 
With wordes devoute and sentence agerdows, 
For he was ever ageynst Goddis hows, 

All his delight was to braule and to barke, 

Ageynst holy chyrche, the preste, and the clarke; 


creauncer, tutor. Fohnn Ive, a heretic of Edward IV’s reign. 
Foforth, gee-up! requyreth, you require.  conveyauns, cunning. 
W alshemannys hoos, here evidently ‘‘equivocation.” agerdows, stern. 
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Of Phillip Sparow the lamentable fate, 
The dolefull desteny, and the carefull chaunce, 
Dyvysed by Skelton after the funerall rate; 
Yet sum'there be therewith that take grevaunce, 
And grudge therat with frownyng countenaunce; 
But what of that? hard it is to please all men; 
Who list amende it, let hym set to his penne; 


For the gyse now adays 
Of sum jangelyng jays 
Is to discommende 
That they can not amende, 
Though they wolde spende 
All the wittis they have. 
What ayle them, to deprave 
Phillippe Sparows grave? 
His Dirige, her Commendacioun 
Can be no derogacyoun, 
But myrth and consolacyoun, 
Made by protestacyoun, 
No man to myscontent 
With Phillippis enteremente. 
Alas, that goodly mayd, 
Why shulde she be afrayd? 
Why shulde she take shame 
That her goodly name, 
Honorably reportid, 
Shulde be set and sortyd, 
To be matriculate 
With ladyes of astate? 


deprave, abuse. goodly mayd, i.e. Jane Scroupe. 
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[Here are omitted 94 lines of the “ Adicyon” to the Boke of 
Philip Sparow] 
But, Phillip, I conjure thé 
Now by theys names thre, 
Diana in the woddis grene, 
Luna that so bryght doth shene, 
Proserpina in hell, 
That thou shortely tell, 
And shew now unto me 
What the cause may be 
Of this perplexyte! 
Inferias, Phillippe, tuas Scroupe pulchra Foanna 
Instanter petiit: cur nostri carminis illam 
Nunc pudet? est sero; minor est infamia vero. 
Then such that have disdaynyd 
And of this worke complaynyd, 
I pray God they be paynyd 
No wors than is contaynyd 
In verses two or thre 
That folowe as ye may se: 
Luride, cur, livor, volucris pia funera damnas? 
Talis te rapiant rapiunt que fata volucrem! 
Est tamen invidia mors tibi continua: 


The Gruntyng and the groynninge of the gronnyng swyne; 
Also the Murnyng of the mapely rote; 

How the grene coverlet sufferd grete pine, 
Whan the flye net was set for to catche a cote, 
Strake one with a birdbolt to the hart rote; 


shene, shine. Inferias, etc. ‘‘ The lovely Jane Scroupe, Philip, urgently demanded 
your obsequies: why is she now offended at my poem? It is too late: the scandal 
is Jess than the truth!” groynninge, rooting. - mapely rote, maple-root. 
pine, grief, cote, coot, 
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Also a devoute Prayer to Moyses hornis, 
Metrifyde merely, medelyd with scornis; 


Of pajauntis that were played in Joyows Garde; 
He wrate of a muse throw a mud wall; 

How a do cam trippyng in at the rere warde, 
But, lorde, how the parker was wroth with-all! 
And of Castell Aungell the fenestrall, 

Glittryng and glistryng and gloryously glasid, 

It made sum mens eyn dasild and dasid; 

The Repete of the recule of Rosamundis bowre, 
Of his pleasaunt paine there and his glad distres 
In plantynge and pluckynge a propre jeloffer flowre; 

But how it was, sum were to recheles, 

Not withstandynge it is remedeles; 
What myght she say? what myght he do therto? 
Though Jak sayd nay, yet Mok there loste her sho; 


How than lyke a man he wan the barbican 
With a sawte of solace at the longe last: 
The colour dedely, swarte, blo, and wan 
Of Exione*, his limbis dede, and past 
‘The cheke and the nek by a shorte cast; 
merely, merrily. (The following lines, as the latin notes made plain, are amorous 
allusions, down to ‘‘at the long last.” ajauntis, pranks. muse, gap. _do, doe. 
parker, park-keeper. _ Castell Aungell, the Angeloin Rome. _fenestrall, window. 
Repete, recital. _recule, group of poems. _jeloffer flowre, carnation or gillyflower. 


to recheles, too reckless. wan the barbican, i.e. the defences. sawte of solace, 
pleasant assault. 


* The text has: 
Of Exione, her lambes dede and past, 
The cheke and the nek but a shorte cast; 
This is obvious nonsense, and Dyce gives it up. The present emendation 
is far from satisfactory, but at least approaches intelligibility. Exione, of 
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In fortunis favour ever to endure, 
No man lyvyng, he sayth, can be sure; 


How dame Minerva first found the olyve tre, 
And plantid it there where never before was none, 
An hynde unhurt hit by casuelte, 
Recoverd whan the forster was gone; 
The hertis of the herd began for to grone, 
‘The howndes began to yerne and to quest; 
With litell besynes standith moche rest; 


His Epitomis of the myller and his joly make; 
How her ble was bryght as blossom on the spray, 

A wanton wenche and wele coude bake a cake; 
The myllar was loth to be out of the way, 
But yet for all that, be as be may, 

Whether he rode to Swaffham or to Some, 

The millar durst not leve his wyfe at home; 


With, Wofully arayd, and shamefully betrayd; 
Of nis makyng devoute medytacyons; 
Vexilla regis he devysid to be displayd; 
With Sacris solemniis, and other contemplacyouns, 
That in them comprisid consyderacyons; 
Thus passyth he the tyme both nyght and day, 
Sumtyme with sadnes, sumtyme with play; 


yerne, give tongue. make, wife. ble, hue. Some, Soham, 


course, is Ixion, bound to his wheel with his legs, apparently, past his 


neck. 


If /embes is read it means ‘‘ breasts.” 
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Though Galiene and Dioscorides, 
With Ipocras, and mayster Avycen, 
By there phesik doth many a man ease, 
And though Albumasar can thé enforme and ken 
What constellacions ar good or bad for men, 
Yet whan the rayne rayneth and the gose wynkith, 
Lytill wotith the goslyng what the gose thynkith; 


He is not wyse ageyne the streme that stryvith; 
Dun is in the myre, dame, reche me my spur; 
Nedes must he rin that the devyll dryvith; 
When the stede is stolyn, spar the stable dur; 
A jentyll hounde shulde never play the kur; 
It is sone aspyed where the thorne prikkith; 
And wele wotith the cat whos berde she likkith; 


With Marione clarione, sol, lucerne, 
Graund juir, of this Frenshe proverbe olde, 
How men were wonte for to discerne 
By candelmes day what wedder shuld holde; 
But Marione clarione was caught with a colde colde, 
And all overcast with cloudis unkynde, 
This goodly fowre with stormis was untwynde; 


This jeloffer jentyll, this rose, this lylly flowre, 
This primerose pereles, this propre vyolet, 

This columbyne clere and fresshest of coloure, 
This delycate dasy, this strawbery pretely set, 
With frowarde frostis, alas, was all to-fret! 


Dun is in the myre, a Christmas game. spar, bar. 
lucerne, lantern. Graund juir, chief day. 
untwynde, spoilt. to-fret, destroyed. 
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But who may have a more ungracyous lyfe 
Than a chyldis birde and a knavis wyfe? 


Thynke what ye wyll 
Of this wanton byll; 
By Mary Gipcy 
Quod scripsi, scripst! 
Uxor tua, sicut vitis, 
Habetis in custodiam, 
Custodite sicut scitts, 
Secundum Lucam, etc. 


Of the Bonehoms of Ashrige besyde Barkamstede, 
That goodly place to Skelton most kynde, 
Where the sank royall is, Crystes blode so rede, 
Whereupon he metrefyde after his mynde; 
A pleasaunter place than Ashrige is, harde were to fynde, 
As Skelton rehersith, with wordes few and playne, 
In his distichon made on verses twaine; 


Fraxinus in clivo frondetque viret sine rivo, 
Non est sub divo similis sine flumine vivo; 


The Nacyoun of Folys he left not behynde; 
Item Apollo that whirllid up his chare, 
‘That made sum to snurre and snuf in the wynde; 
It made them to skip, to stampe, and to stare, 
Whiche, if they be happy, have cause to beware 
In ryming and raylyng with hym for to mell, 
For drede that he lerne them there A, B, C, to spell. 


By Mary Gipcy, an exclamation simply. the Bonehoms, or Bonhommes, monks of 
Ashridge. sank, blood. Nacyoun of Folys, i.e. The Boke of Thre Foles, — 
Apollo, (It is now lost.) chare, chariot. snurre, snort. 
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With that I stode up, halfe sodenly afrayd; 
Suppleyng to Fame, I besought her grace, ° 

And that it wolde please her, full tenderly I prayd, 
Owt of her bokis 4pollo to rase. 
Nay, sir, she sayd, what so in this place 

Of our noble courte is ones spoken owte, 

It must nedes after rin all the worlde aboute. 


God wote, theis wordes made me full sad; 

And when that I sawe it wolde no better be, 
But that my peticyon wolde not be had, 

What shulde I do but take it in gre? 

For, by Juppiter and his high mageste, 
I did what I cowde to scrape out the scrollis, 
Apollo to rase out of her ragman rollis. 


Now hereof it erkith me lenger to wryte; 
To Occupacyon I wyll agayne resorte, 
Which redde on still, as it cam to her syght, 
Rendrynge my devisis I made in disporte 
Of the Mayden of Kent callid Counforte, 
Of Lovers testamentis and of there wanton wyllis, 
And how Jollas lovyd goodly Phillis; 


Diodorus Siculus of my translacyon ~ 
Out of fresshe Latine into owre Englysshe playne, 
Recountyng commoditis of many a straunge nacyon; 
Who redyth it ones wolde rede it agayne; 
Sex volumis engrosid together it doth containe: 


rase, erase. in gre, in good part. Counforte, comfort. 
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But when of the laurell she made rehersall, 
All orators and poetis, with other grete and smale, 


A thowsande thowsande, I trow, to my dome, 
Triumpha, triumpha! they cryid all aboute; 

Of trumpettis and clariouns the noyse went to Rome; 
The starry hevyn, me thought, shoke with the showte; 
‘The grownde gronid and tremblid, the noyse was so 

stowte: 

The Quene of Fame commaundid shett fast the boke; 

And therwith sodenly out of my dreme I woke. 


My mynde of the grete din was somdele amasid, 
I wypid myne eyne for to make them clere; 

Then to the hevyn sperycall upwarde I gasid, 
Where I saw Janus, with his double chere, 
Makynge his almanak for the new yere; 

He turnyd his tirikkis, his volvell ran fast: 

Good luk this new yere! the olde yere is past. 


to my dome, in my judgment. chere, face. 
tirikkis, terrets or swivels. volvell, a mechanical almanac. 
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Peteuelly constraynd am VY 


eteuelly 
Constraynd am Y 
With weepyng y 
To morne and playne, 


Thatt we so ny 
Off progeny 
So sodenly 
Shuld part on twayne: 


When ye ar goon, 

Conforte ys noone, 

Butt al aloone 
Endewre must Y, 


With grevely groone 

Makyng my moone 

As hytt were oone 
That schuld nedys dy. 


With chance sodeyne 

Soo doothe me stayne 

Yn evry wayne 
That for no thyng 


I cannot layne, 
Nor yeet refrayne , 
Myne yes tweyne 
ffrom soore wepyng. 
Peteuelly, perpetually. Y,1. y, eye. stayne, stop. wayne, way. 
layne, lie, rest. jes, eyes. 


This poem is not in Dyce. It was discovered in a Heber MS. and 
printed by Walter de Gray Birch in the Athenaeum for Nov. 29, 1873 
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(p. 697); from which I have copied it with certain small alterations in 
spelling, arrangement, etc. 

It is there, and generally, taken for granted on internal evidence that 
it was written by Skelton to his wife on his deathbed in Sanctuary with 
Abbot Islip; was probably the last thing he ever wrote. But I cannot 
help feeling that the phrase ‘‘we so ny off progeny,” usually taken to 
mean that it was written to a woman with child, might equally well be 
taken to mean that it was written to a brother or sister; “‘we, so near by 
parentage.” If this interpretation is accepted it somewhat weakens the 
attribution of the poem to Skelton: however, I do not press the criticism, 
I only offer it for consideration. 
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